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Recruiting a Church Staff 


One has to chuckle a little over that title, “Ezekiel, 
Director of Religious Education.” It would be possible to 
get together quite a church staff if all the Old Testament 
worthies were available. Probably Koheleth would have to 
be given the post of preacher, because he is the_only charac- 
ter in the book who claims that title, but he is a mighty poor 
one most of the time and the first thing to do would be to 
send hint on a long vacation till he got a more cheerful view 
of life and have one of the prophets supply for him. Even 
a minor prophet would be better than a major pessimist in 
the pulpit. David could double as director of music and 
leader of the boy scouts. Deborah would naturally head the 
ladies’ aid, and that poet who wanted to be doorkeeper in the 
house of the Lord could be either sexton or head usher, and— 
well, you can carry it out as far as you like if the idea inter- 


ests you. 


But after you get through playing with the title, 
it would be well to go on and read this article and see in 
how many points Ezekiel anticipates the principle of the 


modern religious educators. 


You know Rhinow. He is always writing dialogs 
between himself and his soul, little dialogs as delicate and 
evanescent as dreams but always charged with big ideas. This 
time he writes a story. At least it is a kind of story, an 
imaginative thing that somehow reminds me of Tolstoy’s 
“Essarhaddon.” How bitter a thing it is to be in bondage to 
law, thinks this Outlaw. But how much more bitter, he finds, 
it is to be lawless. For further particulars, see the longest 


chapter in the Bible. 


I am glad the editor took a whirl at that “bogey of 
Clericalism” with which the secular press is trying to scare 
the churchmen back behind their church doors. But that 


speaks for itself and needs no comment. 


That little poem by Ellen Coit Elliott on the last 
editorial page is well worth the space it occupies and the 
time it will take to read it slowly and think about it. Be 
careful what you pray for and work for, it says, for you 


may get it. 


Poking around the office when everyone was out to 
lunch yesterday, I ran across some fat folders containing 
the letters which grateful subscribers have sent, in response 
to the suggestion of Dr. Gilkey and his friends, for the cele- 
bration of Dr. Morrison’s twentieth anniversary. I don’t, as 
a rule, read other people’s mail, but I must confess to having 
glanced at a few of them. They will certainly warm his heart 
and start him on his second twenty years with fresh courage. 
I am told that they will not be sent to the bindery for two 
or three weeks, and that there is still time for those who 
have not yet sent in the letters which they intend to send to 
do so. 

Tue First READER. 
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EDITORIAL 





Hi GATHERING of dry democrats who assembled 
at Asheville, North Carolina, on July 18, to make 
plans for fighting the wet candidate of their party, 
numbered about 300 representatives from fourteen south- 
ern states. Bishop James Cannon, Jr., (Methodist) and 
Rev. Arthur J. Barton (Bap- 
tist) had 
the meeting. 


the call for 
But little refer- 

ence was made, during the ses- 
sions, to the religious question as bearing on the election, 
and it was explicitly avowed that the purpose of the as- 
sembly was to consider only the relation of the prohibition 
issue to the present campaign. Many of those present pro- 


Dry Democrats Form issued 


Organization 


fessed their unswerving devotion to democratic principles, 
but held that, in the present emergency, the moral issue took 
precedence over party loyalty. In support of this position 
it is not difficult to cite impressive precedent. If the demo- 
cratic national chairman, Mr. Raskob, is a republican, as he 
describes himself in Who’s Who, he is abandoning his party 
lor the sake of his anti-prohibition principles, and he is 
certainly hoping to persuade other wet republicans to do 
the same. It does not require a long memory to recall that 
Tammany did not give the candidate of the party very 
cordial support in any of the campaigns in which Mr. 
Bryan was a candidate. An equal degree of independence 
on the part of dry democrats now will have a mighty effect 
on the outcome of the election. 


No Evidence of Clerical 

Conspiracy in Mexico 

T {1 SITUATION precipitated in Mexico by the assas- 
sination of President-elect Obregon is highly com- 

plicated, but within the week following the tragic event 

some rays of light have begun to penetrate the obscurity. 

lhe first question which outsiders naturally asked was 

whether the assassin was a mere crank or fanatic represent- 


ing nobody but himself, or the agent of a conspiracy. Presi- 
] 


dent Calles’ first statement expressed something more than 
a suspicion that the religious controversy furnished the 
principal motive for the deed. Vigorous denials of this have 
been issued by Archbishop Ruiz, by the vatican, by L’Os- 
servatore Romano, and by the Catholic press of the United 
States. While it may (or may not) be true that a rosary 


and 1. e sac 
and picture of a priest were found on the person of the 


assassin, and that he said that he committed the murder 
“that the kingdom of Christ might prevail” in Mexico, this 
in itself would be a slender thread on which to hang so 
momentous a charge. No evidence of any such clerical 
conspiracy has yet been produced. On the other hand, the 
constant denunciations of the government by the church 
for its alleged “persecution” of the church have furnished 
precisely the psychological background which would most 
effectively stir a fanatic to such an act. Even the indignant 
denials from the vatican have included fresh references to 
the “Neronian persecution of the church” in Mexico. Such 
talk is pure nonsense. It builds upon isolated episodes in 
which priests charged with revolutionary activities have 
been summarily punished not as priests but as revolu- 
tionaries and upon governmental interference with public 
worship when carried on contrary to the law, and ignores 
entirely the whole background upon which the law rests. 
We do not approve of the law in some of its features, but 
to see in it an effort to wipe out Christianity and to call it 
a persecution worse than that of Domitian is to pervert 
the truth and to encourage, however unintentionally, just 
such acts as this assassination. 


The Confederation of Labor 
Versus the Agrarians 

T SHOULD BE BORNE in mind, also, that it was 

generally known that Obregon was much more favorable 
than Calles to a settlement of the church question which 
would be fairly satisfactory to both sides. The efforts in that 
direction which were pending at the time of his assassina- 
tion represented his attitude rather than that of the present 
administration. For the church to have plotted deliberately 
for his removal would have been as stupid as criminal. If 
the deed was the result of a conspiracy, it is much more 
likely that it involved the labor party. Obregon was the 
militant representative of the agrarians and had quite defi- 
nitely broken with the Regional Confederation of Labor, 
 {& Calles 


was still on good terms. There had already arisen a ten 


commonly known as C. with which 
sion amounting almost to a clash between the two leaders 
with reference to the retention of Morones, representing 
the C. R. O. M., in the Calles cabinet. The resignation of 
Morones under pressure of popular demand immediately 
after the assassination shows the current of opinion in 
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Mexico. The Mexican congress will meet within a few 
days to discuss the situation produced by the death of the 
president-elect, but no decision will be made until the meet- 
ing of the new congress September 1. The only candidates 
prominently mentioned are President Calles and Aaron 
Saenz—both constitutionally ineligible to regular election, 
the former because he is the present incumbent and the 


latter because he is the governor of a state. Either might 


. . ° . . . 
perhaps be constitutionally made provisional president for 


two years pending a new election. Such gains as have been 
made in the stabilization of both the internal and the ex- 
ternal affairs of the country could doubtless best be con- 
served by the continuance of Calles in office if it can be 
But 
moval of the influence of Obregon will render his situation 


done without suspension of the constitution. the re- 


much more difficult. \t the moment of going to press, 
comes the news that the assassin, persuaded by a priest that 
his silence was injuring the church, has stated that he 
was urged to kill Obregon by one Trejo, who is prominent 
in the labor party. The assassin says that he “acted in the 
belief that he 
church” and that Trejo, pretending to be a strong Catholic, 


was called on to avenge the cause of the 
had so represented the act. This agrees with the diagnosis 
of the case as given above. It was not a church plot, but a 
crime motived by the political antagonism of the labor party 
to the agrarian leader, and executed by a misguided tool 
whose mind had been so prepared by the clerical denuncia- 
tions of the government that he listened with credulity to 


the suggestion that he “avenge the church.” 


Sunday School Representatives 

Discuss Great Themes 

oo I REPORT of the World’s Sunday School con- 
4 vention which was held at Los Angeles July 11-18 
No brief 


report can do justice to the magnitude and importance of 


will be found in the news columns of this issue 


this gathering. In the range of topics considered, the con- 
vention far outran the limits of its name. The Sunday school 
is only one agency for religious education, and religious 
education is itself a concept of widening scope. The pro- 
gram included not only public meetings attended by thou- 
sands of delegates, but seven seminars for the study of 


problems of organization, curriculum, vacation schools, 
weekday religious schools, youth movements, training for 
Christian leadership, and problems of race, world fellow- 
ship, social ethics and economics, four larger classes which 
dealt with various educational and administrative problems, 
and meetings of the delegates by nations and areas to dis 
cuss their special needs. At a great youth meeting held in 
two halls Sunday night and attended by 10,000 persons be 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-eight, resolutions were 
adopted expressive of the desire to “unify the sentiment of 
the youth movement of the worid around the ideals of 
Jesus Christ” and specifically approving the outlawry of 
war in the most uncompromising terms. A resolution was 
adopted by the convention recommending a change of the 
name of the organization to the World Council of Religious 


This 


school is a great institution which needs improvement but 


Education. Ss an appropriate change. The Sunday 


no apology, but the old name no longer expresses the total 
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movement for making the Christian religion effective in 
the life of youth and through it in the life of the world. 


Robert M. Hopkins of 
North America 
NE OF THE ACTIONS of the convention of the 
World’s Sunday School association at Los Angeles 
was the election of Dr. Robert M. Hopkins as secretary of 
for North America. This well deserved 
promotion robs the Disciples of the most valuable worker 
in their own organization, in this field, for Dr. Hopkins 
has been for more than twenty-five years at the head of 
the Disciples’ Sunday school work, during recent years as 
superintendent of the department of religious education in 
the United Christian Missionary society. Beginning at a 


the association 


time when the study of religious education as an academic 
discipline had not even been thought of and when there 
was not a chair of religious education at any college in the 
world, he is one of the men who have laid the foundations 
for its systematic study. The approach to the present status 
of the subject has been along two lines: that of psycholog- 
ical research as represented by the pioneer work of Coe and 
Starbuck and the contributions of their numerous succes- 
sors, and that of practical Sunday school administration and 
organization. The work of Dr. Hopkins has been chiefly 
in the latter field. By indefatigable industry, complete 
fidelity to the cause, and a rare degree of tact and intel- 
ligence, he has won the position of leadership which has 
been accorded to him. 


How Prohibition Works 
In Canada 
FRIEND, recently returned from a motor trip with 
his family through Canada, reports that as they drove 
into the first considerable Canadian town after crossing the 
border his children at once clamored to know, “What is 
that funny smell?” The funny smell was the mingled odors 
of those vinous, malt and spirituous liquors, the sale of 
Another 
visitor to this elysium of government dispensation of alco- 


which the government is supposed to control. 


hol, after making a somewhat thorough investigation of the 
conditions, reports his findings in the Christian Advocates. 
The gist of the matter, as he found it, is that government 
control means government promotion of liquor sales. The 
limit of one quart bottle of whiskey to a purchaser means 
that the purchaser must walk out of the door and come in 
again in order to get a second bottle. This may be a trifling 
inconvenience, but it is no serious obstacle in the way of 
one who wants an unlimited quantity. The observer says, 
“I saw cars filled with strong liquor by having five men 
going in and out for a bottle at a time.”” Licensed grocery 
stores sell and deliver liquor direct to the home, and fake 
grocery stores sell and deliver little else. “The old saloon 
system never had such a direct contact with the home.” 
Restaurants give the most prominent place on their menus 
to the wine and beer list. Here is the photograph of a sign 
in a restaurant window: “FREE BEER. A large glass of 
beer will be given free with each meal over thirty cents.” 
How government control does discourage the use of alco- 


holic beverages! Of one hundred merchants interviewed 
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in Montreal, taking them as they came, down a business 
street, eighty said that the Canadian system was bad for 
business because the people spend so much of their cash 
for liquor. Apparently nobody in the United States wants 
the old saloon restored, with its political influence and its 
seneral corruption of morals and manners — though of 
course there are some who are bold enough to voice the 
wish to “put a foot on the rail again and blow off the foam,” 
ind that sounds very much like a wish for the saloon. 
But it is impossible to have liquor without having it sold 
somewhere, and it is impossible to have it manufactured 

thout having large financial interests involved in the 
business and these always will be, as they always have 
been and as they apparently are now in Canada, a corrupt- 
ing factor in political life. 


Catholic Growth Impressive 
But Not Alarming 


' HAS BEEN predicted by Mr. Bertrand Russell that 
within fifty or one hundred years the Roman Catholic 
church will “dominate the United States by sheer force of 
Alarming if true. The grounds for the pro- 
phecy are the high proportion of Catholics among immi- 
nts and the high Catholic birth rate. The argument is 

It is true that the Catholic population of the 

‘nited States has increased from .78 per cent to nearly 20 


1 ” 
numpers. 


per cent of the total population since 1790, but the conditions 
} those years no longer exist. Catholic statisticians esti- 
mate only about 880,000 converts to Catholicism in the en- 
ire period of over 130 years. Their growth has been im- 


pressive and will doubtless continue, but at a diminishing 


rate. The growth curve of every new religious group, and 
| every old group in a new place, tends to flatten as condi- 


ns are stabilized and equilibrium is established among 
peting bodies. United States census statistics just pub- 

d, giving a comparison of the strength of the several 

ominations in 1916 and 1926, credit the Catholics with 
increase of 19 per cent in the ten-year period, the Meth- 
(north and south) with 17 per cent, Presbyterians 

er cent, Congregationalists 17 per cent, Disciples 12 per 


lhe Danger of 
Playing Safe 
A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT, recently addressing 
4 the members of the graduating class of an English 
hool, warned them against the motto “Safety first” which 
cribed as “an odious and detestable watchword for 
1.’ “I do not mean that you must be foolhardy or that 
must choose a profession in which there is a good 
nee of breaking your neck, but you must be prepared 
in honorable gamble in life.” Life is, in fact, a risky 
ess and perhaps the riskiest way to take it is to try 
ys to be perfectly safe, for with the element of ad- 
ire eliminated, with every enterprise rejected which 
s not give in advance a guarantee of security and suc- 
. nothing is more certain than failure or those petty and 
able successes which are worse. Fortunately, un- 
youth is predisposed to accept the honorable gamble 


! assume the risks involved in trying new things. Some- 
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times, indeed, it assumes the unnecessary risk of trying 
things which have been tried many times before and have 
always failed and always will. But along with this, it is 
more ready than unadventurous age to embark upon gen- 
erous enterprises which offer no assurance of safety. One 
is inclined to wonder whether, in the field of religious train- 
ing, age is not too prone to urge youth to be sensible and 
too little inclined to allow it to cultivate its gift for follow- 
ing glorious uncertainties. A young man who had taken a 
theological course testified that he came to the seminary 
with the feeling that he was willing to risk anything for the 
promotion of the kingdom of God and for the advancement 
of Christian ideals in the world, and that the effect of the 
training that he got there was to make him think of his 
career and how he could get a secure and comfortable place 
in the organization of the church. Can it be that, when 
Jesus said that his disciples must become as little children, 
he meant that they must avoid that habit of considering 
safety first and combine with the wisdom of manhood some- 
thing of the divine recklessness of childhood ? 


The Bogey of Clericalism 


HAT IS THE MEANING of 


that we hear, especially from the 


all this criticism 
secular press, 
about the dangers of “clericalism”? It comes about 
partly because there really is such a thing as clericalism, 
and partly because the critics do not know just what it is. 
Clericalism is the attempt of the clergy to use their eccle- 
siastical prestige, or their supposed power of binding and 
loosing or of conferring spiritual blessings or imposing 
spiritual penalties, as a means of controlling the policies 
of state. It is not the effort of churches, or even of church- 
men, to make their religious ideals effective in the common 
life by the use of the democratic methods of argument and 
persuasion. 

The church may conceivably follow either one of two 
courses. It may concentrate its attention upon questions 


of ecclesiastical procedure, doctrinal statement, public 


worship, and individual piety. Or, while giving due at 


tention to its own institutional concerns, it may attempt 
to mobilize the body of opinion and conviction which it 
represents against existing or threatened evils and in sup- 
port of whatever makes for better living. The curious fact 
is that those who care least about the church are most 
anxious that it should attend strictly to what they consider 
its own business. The people who never pray would like to 
have the church do nothing but conduct prayer-meetings 
Those who do not worship conceive that the church should 
confine itself to the conduct of public worship. Those who 
do not accept what is commonly called “the faith,” think 
that the great concern of the church should be for the pro 
pagation of the faith. If it does anything else, it is ac- 
cused of meddling in politics and we are solemnly warned 
of the dangers of “clericalism.” 

Why all this anxiety that the church should focus its 
energy upon activities which can be carried on within church 
walls? Clearly it is not the result of any tender solicitude 
for the welfare of the church. It is not because of any de- 


sire that the business of the church as an institution should 
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be more competently administered, or that there should be 
more prayer-meetings, more worship, and more evangelism. 
It is hecauve Christianity is a dangerous force in the world 
whenever it breaks into the general field of human life and 
begins to make effective contact with the institutions, the 
‘secular” 


social practices and the cultural ideals of the 
world. Those whose interests are menaced by its influence 
or condemned by itseteaching are naturally desirous that 
the church should attend to its own business and leave 
theirs alone. You preach what you please and let us practice 
as we like, is the motto. 

The activity of the churches in behalf of the anti-slavery 
cause gave deep offense to many in the middle of the last 
itself 
divided on the question, and there were just as good men 


century. Unfortunately, Christian sentiment was 


on one side as on the other. But however unfortunate this 
division of opinion may have been and the consequent rup- 
ture of churches, there are few now who would say that 
great bodies of Christian men who had convictions on this 
subject which seemed to them to be necessary implications 
of the teaching of Jesus and corollaries of his doctrine of 
human brotherhood, could reasonably have been expected 
to say nothing about the matter. The slavery question was 
not alien to religion because it was also a political question. 

The nation goes to war, and every effort is made to 
persuade the churches that it is a war for the everlasting 
principles of righteousness, that it is their war, and that 
the church must do its bit. The religious sanction is in- 
variably invoked. The country’s cause is the cause of God. 
“His truth goes marching on” as our armies advance. “As 
he died to make men holy, let us die”—for whatever is the 
immediate objective of the military enterprise of the mo- 
ment. A war that cannot be made into a holy war is no 
decent war at all. The church furnishes ready-made audi- 
ences for four-minute speakers, a body of trained prop- 
agandists and public speakers, an organization for pub- 
licity, and, above all, an equipment of religious terminology 
and emotional appeal which give immense prestige to any 
cause to which they are attached. There is no worry about 
“clericalism” so long as the church lends its sanction and 
support to what the politicians have determined. 


But the church is always breaking out of the reservation 


and espousing causes which are not favored by the politi- 


cians. Sometimes it has done this in the interest of itself 
as an institution, demanding special privileges and im- 
munities, or special property rights, or control over the 
educational system, or the assistance of the civil power in 
the punishment of heresy. And when the church which 
does this is a church controlled by its clergy, then you have 
real “clericalism” in a dangerous form and, in so far as it 
is successful, a subversion of democratic government. 

The case is quite different when a religious group, hav- 
ing arrived at a conviction as to what is the truly Chris- 
tian course with reference to any aspect of social life or 
public policy, and having formed this judgment by the 
democratic process of free discussion and exchange of 
opinions without the domination of priest or ecclesiastic 
and without the threat of punishment to dissentient mem- 
bers, mobilizes that mass of Christian sentiment in support 


of the things which it believes to be right. To call that 
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“clericalism” is merely to throw dust in the air to obscure 
the issue and prejudice a good cause by a bad epithet. 

The protestant churches of America are overwhelmingly 
of the opinion that the fight against alcohol is a righteous 
cause, that the moral welfare of the nation is at stake, and 
that it is a legitimate part of the church’s business to help 
to maintain the law which they have already helped to 
enact. No body of clergy has foisted this opinion upon the 
churches. The prohibition sentiment has not been handed 
down from above but has come up from the whole body of 
Christian people. It is as democratic in its origin as any 
political idea that can be named. If the churches give their 
testimony in this crisis, speaking with a united voice which 
represents the solidarity of their sentiment, it is the most 
arrant demagoguery to call such expressions “clericalism.” 

Within that party which is entering the presidential cam- 
paign with a dry platform and a wet candidate, there is a 
considerable body of dry sentiment. That the most vigorous 
exponents of it are churchmen, is what might naturally have 
been expected. One of them happens to be a bishop— 
though he is not the kind of bishop who “can say ‘you be 
damned’ and you are damned.” He is the kind of bishop 
who is elected by a representative assembly of his denomi- 
nation and who would never have been a bishop if he had 
not represented with substantial accuracy the mind of his 
constituency. 
the election of Methodist bishops but, after all, the process 
is probably quite as democratic as that by which congress- 


(There is doubtless considerable politics in 


men are chosen.) 

Another illustration of the emergence of the church from 
the narrow circle of “its own business” was seen in the 
agenda of the World’s Sunday School convention recently 
held in Los Angeles. Time was when “Sunday School” 
was synonymous with the weekly study of a few verses of 
the Bible, selected without reference to the age or interests 
of the pupils, with edifying “applications” to simple ques- 
It was considered a great 
so that the whole 
Christian world “kept step like a marching army,” all 
studying the same lesson at the same time. In fact, it was 
a great improvement over the previous system of starting 


tions of personal morality. 
achievement to have “uniform lessons” 


every new class with the first chapter of Genesis—though 
“keeping step,” while an excellent method of moving troops, 
is a poor educational device. 

But what did this Sunday school convention talk about? 
Bible study, for one thing. But that was only one thing. 
Uniform lessons are ancient history. The mere reading and 
commenting on isolated verses is a pedagogical method no 
longer in vogue. These young people were interested in 
what is going on in the world. They broke into groups 
to study social and economic problems. They passed res- 
olutions against war. They recognized that the relations 
of races and nations cannot be isolated from religion. They 
heard—with enthusiasm, so it is reported—the head of the 
greatest youth movement of the generation, the president 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, not only de- 
fend the principles of temperance and the prohibition law 
but compare the two political platforms and the two presi- 
dential candidates, warn them against the danger of elect- 


ing a candidate who does not believe in the law which his 
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platform pledges him to enforce, and describe as a road to 
chaos the proposal to substitute separate state action on the 
liquor question for national prohibition with a uniform 
Jefinition of what it is that is prohibited. 

The speaker was a minister and the question upon which 
ie spoke was the dominant political question of the year. 
Does that mean that the convention approved “clericalism” ? 
Nothing of the kind. 
country and it will not be able to muster enough supporters 
to nominate a candidate by petition. Let any protestant 
minister attempt to tell even his own parishioners how they 
must vote under penalty of ecclesiastical discipline, and the 
crash of his fall would drown the sound of his words. But 


Let a clerical party arise in this 


when a great body of Christian people have a conviction 
that one proposed public policy makes for decency and 
morality and that its opposite is vicious and destructive, 
leaders of their own choosing may voice that conviction 
mobilize that sentiment without transgressing the 
boundary which properly exists between church and state. 


] 
and 


There is no danger of dry “clericalism” in this country. 
There is danger from demagogues who cry “clericalism” 
whenever the sentiments of Christian people show signs of 
becoming effective in practical action. Whether there is 
danger of wet clericalism, remains to be seen. 


The Wisdom of John Jones 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE UPON a time there was a man whose name 
was John Jones, and he operated a Garage. And he 
took an Agency for the Comet Car. And every 

now and then he sold one of them. And all the Comet Cars 
that he sold came back to him for Repairs. And he said 
within himself, How is it possible that men should Invest 
Money in making a Car with so Many Faults? And he 

Any Car might have some Defects, but only a Genius 
could make a Car with as many and grave Defects as the 
Comet. 

\nd Comet stock was quoted high on the market. 

\nd John Jones said within himself, That stock is about 
due for a Tumble. For when it is found how quickly the 
Comet Car doth need repair, and how much it costeth to 
keep it in condition to Burn Gasoline, then will the Slump 

\nd he told his wife, and he inquired of her, saying, 

t thou game? Wilt thou take a Long Chance with me, 

ud put a Mortgage on the House and the Garage and let 
take a Great Flyer in Comet common? 

\nd she said, It is a Risk, but thine Arguments Listen 

vod, and if we lose our Home, we will begin again. 

So he went to a Broker, and he Sold Short on Comet, 
and his sales were Eagerly Bought. And he had worked out 

ime Schedule. 

And when the time came to Deliver the Goods, he was 
able to buy Comet at about One Third of the prices at 
which he had sold. 

And he said unto his wife, That is well thus far. Shall 
we take another Flyer? 

\nd she said, Were it not better to take our Profit and 
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be content? Nevertheless, what hast thou on thy Mind? 

And he said, If we were to cash in on our Profits and 
buy Comet, and put that up as Collateral and buy More, and 
were to Pyramid as high as the Sky would let us, we could 
own Fifty-one per cent of Comet. 

And she said, But who wanteth to own Comet? 

And he said, Nobody but me. I have repaired so many 
of the Blooming Cars, I know just how to remedy all the 
Defects, and to make Comet the best Car on the market. 

And she had faith in her husband, and she said, I will 
stay with thee till the Cows come Home. 

And one day he stepped into the Office of Comet, with 
Fifty-one per cent of the stock in his pocket, and elected 
himself President. And he entered the Factory, and he said, 
Thus and thus shall ye change the Construction, and we 
will build a Car that will take no Carbon Monoxide from 
anyone. 

And men began to talk, and to say, Dost thou know that 
the Comet Car under its New President hath become a 
Great Car, for Speed, and for Economy, and for ability to 
stand up, and postpone Repairs? 

And Comet Cars began to sell again, and Comet stock 
began to go up in the market. 

And now John Jones rideth around in a Brand New 
Model Six, and they say, Here cometh the man who made 
the Comet a Success. 

But John Jones said, It was no work of Genius that I 
did, but sheer Common Sense. I knew that a car so badly 
built was headed for Bankruptcy, and I also knew that a 
Car so well designed needed only that a man who knew 
Cars should build it, and it would Go Great. 

And I wish with my friend Saint Paul that men were as 
wise as that in Spiritual Matters, buying up the opportunity. 


Choice 
A= and it shall be given. 
Ask—ask. 


And if you ask a stone 

Expect not bread; 

And if the stone glitter like a caught star, 
And shine on a warm soft breast, 

And you have tossed your soul away 

To see it in that nest, 

Yet is it still a stone—not bread. 


Seek and you shall find. 

Seek—seek. 

And if you go the crowded street 

Look not to find the hills; 

And if the shops sit gay along the way, 
And laughter fills the air, 

Still—you have lost the hills. 


Knock and the door shall open. 
Knock—knock. 
Two doors are there, beware! 
Think well before you knock ; 
Your tapping finger will unlock 
Your heaven or hell. 
Ex:ven Coit Extiort. 





Ezekiel, Director of Religious Education 
By Alice Jackson Wheaton 


COLORED MINISTER once took four words from 

the seventeenth verse of the twenty-fourth chapter 

of Matthew and announced as his text, “Top (k)not 
come down!” How he elucidated it I do not know, and 
perhaps I am taking liberties just as flagrant when I en- 
deavor to present a new aspect of the book of Ezekiel and 
find in it parallels for some of our present-day experiments 
in religious education. 

Wings and wheels and colossi with rings of eyes; visions, 
parables and allegories; intricate specifications for a re- 
stored temple and priestly ordinances for worship therein, 
of these the average person with the average Bible upbring- 
But 
for some time I have been thinking of its author, the great 


ing thinks when the Book of Ezekiel is mentioned. 
priest of the captivity, as the director of religious education 
for his people at the most critical period in their history. 
Viewed in this aspect, his methods were even more progres- 
sive than our own, and the pedagogues of today, both sec- 


ular and religious, can learn from him. 
EZEKIEL’S PROBLEM 


\ word first about the problems that confronted him. The 
flower of the Hebrew people had been forcibly transplanted 
to Babylon, and the city of Jerusalem was soon to be de- 
stroyed by the soldiers of Nebuchadnezzar. In that day the 
common belief was that each nation and land had its own 
God. The Hebrews said, “The Lord must preserve us, his 
people, and Jerusalem, his city, else what would become of 
him!” Therefore they daily expected to hear, as they sat 
and wept “by the waters of Babylon,” that Jehovah had 
intervened by some miracle and had saved their city so they 
could return to it. But [Ezekiel had no such illusions. He 
also knew that when the city fell they would reason that 
Jehovah had forsaken them, and they would inevitably turn 
to Marduk and the other gods of Babylon. They were in 
a land of all-pervasive and magnificent worship with allur- 
ing temples and ceremonies. While the Hebrews lived in 
a colony by themselves, they were allowed to mingle in the 
commercial life of the cities around them, and there was 
yrave danger that their race would be absorbed into the 
rich and greedy civilization of that pagan country. 

Ezekiel first announced that his commission to be their 
leader had come to him in a vision sent from Jehovah, and 
he described this vision to them. His first aim was to im- 
press upon the people that Jehovah was everywhere, that he 
ruled in Babylon as well as in Jerusalem. He must have ar- 
rested their attention at once, for the vision was in terms 
of the Babylonian symbolism which was all around them. 
Out of the cloud came fire and out of the fire came the like- 
ness of four winged creatures, whose spirit was in four 
great wheels; the noise of their wings was like the noise of 
mighty waters. But 
over and above all on a sapphire throne was seated the 
majestic presence, “the appearance of the likeness of the 
glory of the lord.” And a voice spoke and commanded him 


The description defies condensation. 


to speak to the people of Israel, although he was warned at 
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the outset that they would not like his message. Therefore 
new and radical measures were needed to make an appeal 
to this house of Israel who were of “an hard forehead and a 
stiff heart.” 


PAGEANTRY IN BABYLON- 


“ee 


In modern parlance, he “put on” a pageant, and a most 
varied one with mimic scenes and dramatizations, lofty 
dialogues between Jehovah and himself as the Son of Man, 
rhapsodic recitals of parables and dooms of heathen nations, 
One is somehow reminded of those panoramic movie pro- 
ductions which take in the “heavens above and the earth 
beneath and the waters under the earth.” I do not demand 
that my readers follow me in this phase of the analogy, al- 
though some ingenious movie director may sometimes seize 
Chapter 
24 will furnish him the suggestion for the necessary ro- 


on the material of this book and make use of it. 


mance, not more slender than has been known to serve as a 
lead. 


We shall probably never know just how these “presenta- 


tions”—this is the only word elastic enough to describe 
them—were “put on.” Some of them, like the mimic siege 
of Jerusalem, or the cutting off and burning of portions of 
the prophet’s hair and beard to signify the “remnant” that 
must be purged by fire, were no doubt acted out realistically. 
The visions and parables were presumably recounted to the 
groups of Hebrew captives as they were gathered “by the 
walls or in the doors of heuses” at Tell-abib on the Canal 
Chebar. They run the gamut of oratorical effort, denun- 
ciations and yearnings, threats and hopes, stories and ser- 
mons. 


What a wonderful preacher! There was always 


the element of surprise. Yet he had studied out carefully 
each effect, for Ezekiel was working to save a world’s 
religion. 


PAGEANTRY IN AMERICA 


lf we view conditions pessimistically, we have similar 
problems with which to deal today, “hard foreheads,” “stiff 
hearts” and Babylonian lures and distractions. We need, 
and fortunately we have, an increasing number of religious 
teachers who are glad to use, like Ezekiel, pictures, stories, 
dramatizations, and every other means consistent with rev- 
erence and dignity to make the lessons “come alive.” 
Pageantry in religious education has a very splendid modern 
Ezekiel in H. Augustine Smith of Boston, affectionately 
But we need material even 
more realistic available within the church, for commercial 
interests using this same method are teaching the Bible 


known as “St. Augustine.” 


faster than the churches, howbeit with a different emphasis. 
Any child over ten in almost any town can tell of every 
detail in the giving of the ten commandments on thunder- 
ous Mount Sinai, or about the casting out of Mary Mag- 
dalene’s seven devils, not because he learned about them in 
church school, but because he saw recent famous movit 
productions. 

I have dreamed for some time of the great service that 
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could be rendered by the fine arts departments of our 
private schools and our colleges of religious education if 
they could enter the field or could cooperate with the com- 
mercial film interests. The Old Testament should be taught 
to the younger boys and girls entirely by the visualization 
method, for its teaching value lies in concrete stories and 
characters so clearly presented that they are either admired 
 abhorred. The New Testament requires very different 
treatment. Its teachings must be lived rather than merely 
viewed. 

Directed action of some kind must follow these vivid 
and dramatic lessons, or we are feeding husks which cannot 
possibly become spiritual bone and muscle. Religious edu- 
cation must follow the example set by secular education and 
concern itself less with concepts and more with projects. I 
hope I am not over-emulating the colored brother above 
mentioned when I call Ezekiel a pioneer advocate of the 
project method in religious education and label as a project 
one of his greatest achievements. 


EZEKIEL AND THE PROJECT METHOD 


at) 


\ll Bible scholars know that some of the finest literature 
of the Old Testament was produced during this period of 
the captivity. The exiles had guarded their sacred rolls 
and scrolls in tunics and in cloaks all the long journey from 
Jerusalem to this strange land. There was a distinctly 
literary atmosphere in Babylon, for every transaction was 
put into “writing,” and scribes had a high place in society. 
\rcheologists have uncovered for us whole libraries of 


these clay “books.” Since we have no proof to the con- 
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trary, I like to think it was Ezekiel who encouraged the 
educated and gifted people among the captives to imitate the 
literary zeal around them, to collect and revise and edit 
the ancient laws and stories which we know as the Hexa- 
teuch. Some of the psalms are also reminiscent of this 
period and the narratives in the books of Samuel and Kings 
may have been put at this time into the shape we have them 
innow. An exiled, hopeless group of priests and peasants 
were thus not only given occupation, but their racial loyalty 
was also conserved and incidentally the world was given 
a part of its enduring literature. 
“project” of the highest order ? 


May not this be called a 


CULTIVATION OF WORSHIP FORMS 


The last nine chapters of Ezekiel’s book constitute a 
significant chapter of his educational program. It was a 
feature that was to change the course of religious history. 
These chapters consist of elaborate and precise specifica- 
tions and ordinances looking forward to a rebuilt Jeru- 
salem. The times demanded a very definite religious pro- 
gram. Fasts, sacrifice, ceremonials of purification, such 
forms of worship could be carried on there in Babylon with- 
out a temple. Sabbath service much as we know it today 
was doubtless originated at this time in the huts of the 
people in Babylon. 
ceremonial law formulated by Ezekiel and his followers that 


It was the definiteness of this code of 


enabled the Israelitish religion to survive the disintegrating 
influences of Greek culture at work two or three centuries 
later. A nation’s religion was thus able to survive a nation’s 
downfall, the only instance of its kind in history. 


China Needs Our Understanding 


By Emory W. Luccock 


HERE ARE four simple and obvious reasons why 

the situation in China must continue to occupy the 

front page of Christian thought and concern in 
\merica. 

In the first place, our ignorance and misapprehensions 
concerning China are both unneighborly and unchristian. 
\ few days ago one of my Chinese friends was insisting 
that our western school books needed revising in order 
to credit China with the discovery of America. Several 
enturies before the Norsemen or Columbus, he said, 
Chinese explorers had come across the Pacific but had not 


] 


tound it worth while to land. The American Indians had 
come out from the woods to see the strange high-powered 
junks, and it had become quickly evident that there would 
not be enough laundry business here to justify further ex- 
ploration, so the intrepid seamen turned about and sailed 
back to China. There is truth as well as humor in the story. 
To many of us the only incentive that would prompt a 
Chinese to leave home would be an opening to establish a 
new laundry. Indeed while Dr. T. Z. Koo, who is one of the 
most brilliant men of our day, was traveling in this coun- 
try he was asked by average if not intelligent Americans 
with what laundry he was connected. Stupidity of this sort 


is interesting and humorous in a classroom, but in life and 
particularly between neighbors, it is serious and unsafe. It 
will not support a structure of friendship and good will. 

In the second place, our ignorance and misapprehensions 
concerning China make us easy prey to sensational jour- 
nalism, especially when the situation becomes critical and 
strained. Much has been written about last year’s looting 
and the gunboats at Nanking. 
nificant and alarming phases of that affair has been largely 


But one of the most sig- 


overlooked. Our newspapers, the ones with the finest tradi- 
tions and reputations, the ones that had earned intelligent 
confidence and upon which intelligent people had the right 
to rely, met that situation not with the careful and capable 
statesmanship that an international crisis required, nor 
with the deliberate wisdom and studied accuracy to which 
they were morally obligated, but with false and frantic 
sensationalism. (Within four days they were printing news 
that wholly belied their first headlines and that indicted 
the editing policy and process that had permitted them to 
be printed.) There was talk of enlisting for an expedi- 
tion of emergency intervention. There were adjectives and 
epithets that between neighbors are considered insulting 
and provocative. 


Mars licked his lips. Very fortunately 
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other counsels prevailed. But there are heavy winds ahead 
that are bound to bring with them situations of tenseness and 
Since in those situations we cannot count on an 
accurate and statesmanlike service of news, we had better 


strain. 


begin at once to sink keels of study and understanding that 
will keep our sails aloft and allow us to steer our own 
course, 

In the third place, our ignorance and misapprehensions 
concerning China are lending unwitting but important sup- 
port to the arguments of those who are urging China to 
arm. These arguments include the grand scramble at Ver- 
sailles where neither intelligence nor ethics had a hearing 
and where political strategy and military strength were 
decisive. They include the meteoric rise and present status 
of Japan. They include most of all the ignorance and indif- 
ference of western people who could but do not register their 
sense of fair play and spirit of good sportsmanship in the 
foreign policies of western politics. In their dealing with the 
west the Chinese have learned the efficacy of force. At 
hoth Hankow and Hongkong they have used the destructive 
boveott to compel the granting of what had been denied 
in the name of reason and justice. They have yet to ex- 
perience the efficacy of a reasoned request. They are being 
earnestly advised by sincere friends to concentrate on the 
training of mental and moral leadership, to build character 
that will carry over into public office the responsible vir 
tues that have long characterized their private conduct and 
life, and thus to win the confidence of the west. But they 


are not sure that this will suffice. In the crisis. in the real 


issue, the guns seem to decide. If we prefer Chinese 


leaders to Chinese battleships, if we want reason rather 
than war, the kingdom of God instead of hell, we must 
China, 


mand it, give her requests the consideration and answers of 


inform ourselves about and before she arms to de- 
an enlightened Christian conscience. 

Fourth, and a little more at length, there is no doubt 
but that China has a key part to play in the Christian hope 
and task, 
for the Christian kingdom 


If there is no hope for China, there is no hope 
\ man cannot speak academi- 
Neither 
can a Christian speak academically about the hopelessness 
of China. 


less, we had better get down to business and study it as we 


cally about a cancer that is at work on his stomach 
If the situation there is being pictured as hope- 


never studied anything before, and see if there is not the 
possibility of hope in it. It is a matter not of casual interest, 


but of life or death. 


GROUNDS FOR HOPE 


I should like to list five grounds for hope that I have 
found, five recently manufactured bricks with which we 
can build. This is not being blind to the rest of the story. 
There are vicious hatreds, stubborn and stupid obstinacies, 
wanton destructions, and a seemingly impossible prob- 
lem of unity and organization that are all vital 
But 
forces and facts are available to 
find it. With all of uction 

] 


developments in China have advanced the 


parts 


of the picture. a way through must be found, and 


new those who would 


their dest: and chaos, recent 
cause of Christ's 
kingdom there by a full century and have accomplished 
ends that many missionaries would have given their lives 


for, but could not possibly have accomplished. 


CHRISTIAN 
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I am thinking first of the ability to think creatively and 
independently. A few years ago perhaps the greatest ground 
for pessimism concerning China was the fact that she faced 
a wholly new situation with leaders who were untrained jn 
experimentation and adjustment. The schools had turned 
out copyists and cautious, backward-looking conservatives, 
Statesmanship had been learned in the library rather than 
the laboratory. The abortive reforms at the close of the 
last century bore eloquent testimony to China’s almost com- 
plete lack of preparation for adventure. That was a chief 
difficulty and weakness in her Christian church. It was 
a matter of following a chart. It failed to develop a leader- 
ship that was capable of such revolutionary experimenta- 
tion as the achievement of the kingdom of God. Today it 
is different. In both church and state today the Chinese 
are expressing neither their fathers nor their philosophers, 
They are expressing themselves. 


A REBIRTH OF COURAGE 


Underwriting and supporting this creative thinking is 
a new and splendid courage. Recent events have been a 
challenge to courage and the response has been reassuring. 
If it has been stupid and mistaken in its loyalty, if it has 
followed false messiahs and been exploited by selfish 
schemers, it is none the less there, and it beckons to those 
who would enlist it in a great and hazardous task. Some 
of us had better recall that last October, when American 
Christianity was talking in terms of temporary withdrawal, 
of marking time, even of giving up in China, the Christi- 
anity of China was convening the first general assembly of 
the Church of Christ in China in which it merged the enti- 
ties of sixteen denominations and through which it served 
notice that it was not dead but had just begun to live. 

An outstanding cause for pessimism has been illiteracy 
How could China become a republic, how could she be 
trained to meet new and wider obligations, when only five 
per cent of her people could read and write? The story of 
her amazing literary revolution is a romance that must some 
day find a worthy pen to write it. Suffice it here to say 
that every week thousands of her children and workingmen 
are graduating from special night schools in which they 
have learned the comparatively simple list of characters in 


which news supplements and editorials are being printed. 
To meet the demand the market is being flooded with news- 
papers and periodicals. 


News from the west is eagerly 
studied. Before I left, great interest was being shown in 
They are 
They are wondering 
about the victory that is in Christ, why it is not more 
obvious in the press reports. The important fact is that 
It is a great new door and effective. 
Fourth, there is in the minds of many of China’s leaders 
a new sense of urgency and need, an earnest and honest 
approach to the various solutions that are being offered. 
China has a reputation for arrogant self-sufficiency. Much 
of it is not deserved. 


the scurvy details of an American divorce trial. 
reading now about Chicago and oil. 


they are reading. 


The great wall, for instance, was 
nothing more nor less than an effective weapon against 
Hun horsemen, who incidentally after having been repulsed 
from the northern frontier of China turned about and in- 
vaded Europe. China’s belated intercourse with the west, 
for another instance, is being very differently interpreted 
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in the light of recent discoveries. In the time of the 
Caesars she was very hospitable to trade with Rome, and 
it was the rise of the Ottoman empire across her caravan 
route and not her own arrogance that accounts for the 
interruption of that trade. Nevertheless China has been 
held back by the conceit of her rulers. It has been a difficult 
crust to penetrate, politically, intellectually, religiously. But 
it is broken today, and many of the new leaders are not 
too proud to be helped. The new attitude is experimental 
In its intensive nationalism it is inevitably 
materialistic and of this world. It is blind to and impatient 
Sut it is open to conviction 


and pragmatic. 


with great spiritual realities. 
and this gives ground for hope. 


LEADERSHIP IN THE CHINESE CHURCH 


Finally, I am thinking of the newly organized Church of 
Christ in China, and of its splendid Chinese leaders. I am 
aware that an overemphasis on Chinese control can be quite 
as unfortunate in the matter of racial cleavage as was the 
overemphasis on western control. But I am also aware that 

now the situation must be largely handled by Christian 
Chinese. To be concrete and clear at the risk of being too 
personal, I have been during the last few years so conscious 
of my limitations as a foreigner that I was forced to make 
it a condition of my return to the work that a Chinese be 
made its executive head and that I as his associate be given 
the directive judgment that I needed and lacked. Of course, 
the fact that the right man has been found, and that he 
has accepted the position, increases the interest and sup- 
porting obligation of my home church. The work will be 
better and more effectively done. It never was my work. 
It is not his work. It is the work of Christ, and with the 
promise that the new leadership gives, we must thank God 
and take heart. We must take also an attitude of expectant 
experiment, for though certain great and abiding landmarks 


are bound to be always in view, new trails are to be blazed. 


The Outlaw 


By Auther B. Rhinow 
fONEFACE WAS LED by two officers of the law 
to the edge of the clearing where the forest began. 
Silently they pointed towards the wilds beyond and 
pushed him over the border. Their hair was bobbed, the 
badge of office; the wind played with his long locks. 
“You are outlawed,” they said with laconic ceremony. 
“Go.” 
He went. He was defiant and happy. 
haled the air of the woods and of freedom. 
“Free at last,” he rejoiced. “No longer the trammels of 
law. At last I can do as I please.” He sang a song of his 
own spontaneous composition, a song of reckless freedom: 
“I care for nobody and don’t care if nobody cares for me.” 
Just once he looked back at the land of law and order. 
Contemptuously he glanced at the palisade and the gate 
through which he had passed. The two bobbed-haired giants 
gazed after him until he disappeared in the wilderness. 
He went on with buoyant step. It was darker in the 
forest than in the clearing. However, here and there the 
sunlight filtered through the dense foliage. 


Deeply he in- 
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He had his plans. The first task would be to find a 
suitable place, to make a clearing of his own, and build a 
cabin. Perhaps beside a lake. And then to live just as he 
pleased, with no one to interfere, with not one law to obey. 
Oh, the laws, the laws in the land he had left. The things 
that were forbidden him because doing them might harm 
others. How glorious it was to be outlawed. He was strong, 
in good health, and he had his knife. It was easy to cut 
down a sapling or whittle a club, with a powerful weapon. 

On, on; hour after hour. How restful the silence. 

There were stones enough. If any danger threatened, he 
could raise a large stone and hurl it at beast or man. 

The dusk of the evening was mingling with a rising mist. 
He was startled by a low growl and turned aside, quicken- 
ing his pace. Again the growl, coming from another di- 
rection. Shadows, deeper than the dusk, flitted by. He was 
wishing a few of his old friends were with him now. Of 
course, he could not be as independent if they were with 
him. He would have to consider them. But if they were 
with him now he would not fear growls or shadows. 

He stumbled over a root and fell headlong, cutting his 
hand. Something hissed nearby and rustled through dry 
leaves. He rose quickly and reached for his club, but with 
a cry of pain he sat down. He had sprained his foot. Us- 
ing his club as a cane, he rose and tried to stand. His foot 
hurt and his hand bled. He sat down again and listened. 

Did he hear the sounds of beasts or human voices? He 
listened intently. A troop of naked savages passed him. 
He hid behind a bush. They talked out loud, for they felt 
secure in numbers. They were coming 
toward him. He trembled. What could one man do against 


They turned. 


many? If he had a dozen men with him, and a good cap- 
tain. . . . But then he would have to obey the captain. 
The gods be thanked! The savages swerved off in an- 
other direction. The gods? Could he not free himself of 
them? Did they go with him wherever he went? And 
must he obey them whenever they spoke to his soul? 

Companions, a captain, the gods. He wanted freedom 
to be himself, and yet he needed others. Freedom; but not 
lonely freedom. He thought of his few friends. They had 
been true to him. Did they not need him? And could he 
be happy if he could not help those that needed him? Could 
he be free? Outlawed, he was not free to help. 

For fully an hour Stoneface sat and pondered. 

He could hardly walk. Ah, for somebody to nurse his hand 
and foot tenderly. He remembered one who had kissed 
him, but he had spurned her love. He did not want to be 
under the sway of a woman. Besides he wanted to love 
as he pleased. Now he yearned for a little real love. 

Laboriously he dragged himself on through the dark, 
feeling his way and stumbling. He walked mechanically. 
He longed for rest. Dangers prevented it here. On, on. 

Were there not lights in the distance? 
nearer than at first he had thought. Why, they were the 
watchfires on the walls of the land cf law and order. He 


must have been walking in a circle. 


No; they were 


He hesitated ; but only 
for a moment. He had come to himself and was going home. 

His club pounded against the heavy boards, and the 
gate opened. 

“The outlaw!” the officers exclaimed. 

“Pardon, pardon!” he begged. “Let me rest in the law.” 


” 





AUGUST SURVEY OF BOOKS 


A Book of Meditations 


The Eternal Spirit in the Daily Round, Meditations for the 
Modern Mind. By Frank Carleton Doan. Harper & Brothers, 
$2.00. 


HIS MIGHT BE called a modern book of psalms. A 

devout and meditative man summons his soul to reflect, 

to rejoice, to gird itself for action, to admire, to be 
grateful. If that syllabus does not appeal to the reader as 
promising a book sufficiently informing or diverting to be 
worthy of attention, so much the worse for the reader. There 
are other things in the world than information and diversion. 
If meditation is almost a lost art, here is the means of recover- 
ing it. Weary of many argumentative and controversial books 
about religion and of books descriptive and critical of other 
people’s religion, one may turn with relief to this volume and 
find peace and refreshment and renewal of spirit. This belongs 
to Emerson's category of the literature of power. 

In arranging his materials, the author follows the natural 
cycle of human experience—the daily round of morning, noon 
and night; the larger cycle of life crises, love, marriage, birth, 
growth, manhood, sickness, old age, death; the more irregular 
rhythm of the alternating emotions, depression, apprehension, 
haste, disaster, courage, loneliness; 
life 
still 
patterns or fall within these classifications. 


the primal and eternal ele- 
And 
these 


ments of joy, strength, wisdom, beauty, freedom. 


there are other meditations which do not follow 


It is obvious that a book of meditations must be read medita 
tively or not at all. It is useless to read it merely to learn 


what the author was reflecting about. follow his 


as his thought and must adopt his reflective 
method rather than merely accept his results. 


One must 


mood as well 
The test of such 
a book is whether or not it woos one to this mood of calm and 
poised consideration of the varied aspects of life, and I think 
this book meets that test The busy 


extenuation of his habit of unreflective haste and his absorption 


man will say, by way of 
in action, that he has no time to meditate. I suppose it may be 
conceded that one cannot meditate very fruitfully while run- 
ning for a train; perhaps not even while closing a sale or taking 
1 trial balance. iking, 


But, generally spe it is the unhurried, 


unworried and, in the best sense, meditative attitude of mind 
with which one does the varied things which have to be done 
that counts for more in enriching a personality with peace and 
poise than the habit of setting aside a part of the day in which 
to be specifically meditative. 

Dr. Doan, who was pastor of a Unitarian church in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., died before his book was put into print, and Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, who wrote the introduction, did not 
The preface is by Rev. Harold E. B. 
rhe combination of these three names establishes a 
favorable presumption as to the quality of the work—a pre- 


upposition fully established by better acquaintance with it 


live to see its publication. 


c 


Speight. 


WINFRED ErNesT GARRISON. 


Socialism Simplified 
The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. 
By Bernard Shaw, Brentano's, $3.00. 

MERICA HAS BEEN described as the nation which is 
destined to become the last bulwark of capitalism. In 
Europe, statesmen whose political creed envisages a 

thoroughgoing change in the present system of production be- 
come the king’s ministers and even the tories argue not that 
capitalism ought to remain unchanged but that it ought to 
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reform its worst abuses for the sake of saving itself from an- 
nihilation. In Europe, too, literary lights of the caliber of 
Shaw and Wells are unashamed protagonists of, not to say 
propagandists for, socialism. 

Though Bernard Shaw has been a Fabian since the organiza- 
tion of the Fabian society and though his social views are well 
known, it is a matter for gratitude that he should have presented 
his whole social theory between the covers of one book and 
that his literary prestige will prompt many to read the book 
who, particularly in America, are too indifferent to social 
problems and too fearful of social heresy to fead an ordinary 
book on the same subject. It is typical Shavian irony that 
the book should be designed for “the intelligent woman.” The 
author hopes that the man, whom he does not wish to insult 
by offering information and instruction on what he is sup- 
posed to know, will look over his wife’s shoulder as she 
peruses the book and thus gain some education in social 
theory. If the book were only not so large and so expensive 
it might become a real textbook for the masses. 

Shaw, it may be unnecessary to say, is a melioristic socialist, 
as are most of his English colleagues. He abhors revolution 
and reveals its futility when dealing with the productive 
processes of a complex industrial civilization. Yet he is radi- 
cal. For him, socialism is defined simply as that organization 
of society which will insure an equal division of income for 
all. While he hopes to accomplish this by a nationalization of 
the productive process, he hardly proves convincingly that an 
absolutely equal division of income would inevitably follow 
such nationalization. It would be more probable that a social- 
ism which gains its end by parliamentary rather than revolu- 
tionary procedure would content itself, at least at first, with 
the elimination of the excesses of poverty and wealth before 
it would embark upon the adventure of a complete equalization 
of income. 

Shaw’s socio-political treatise is a fine illustration of the 
simplicity of great writing. The profundities of social and 
political thought are related to the experience and the problems 
of an average householder with great literary skill and charm. 
Banking, credits, discount rates, the nature of capital (de- 
fined as “spare money”), foreign trade, economic imperialism, 
trade unions, international debts and every 
other fact and problem of modern industrial life are dis- 
cussed always within terms of the experience and even the 
“intelligent woman.” Sometimes 
complex facts are simplified to such an extent and the effort 
to speak in simple terms is so obvious that one suspects the 
author of writing down to his readers. 

From the standpoint of Christian ethical interests it is 
interesting to note that the writer, who frankly admits that 
literary royalties have placed him in the class of capitalists, 
believes that individual action is unable to accomplish anything 
While he does not discount 
philanthropy completely but recognizes its necessity as long 
as present economic inequalities remain, he does not seem 
to realize that such ventures as the cooperatives in his own 
country are doing much to build a cooperative commonwealth 


nationalization, 


terminology of the average 


for the reconstruction of society. 


within a competitive and profit-greedy society. He uses the 
government services, post offices, water supply and municipal 
utilities to great advantage in proving the possibility and ade 
quacy of socialization and nationalization. But he seems 4s 
fatalistic as a communist in dealing with the possibility of 
reform through private initiative. No avenue of usefulness 
seems open to a socially minded individual but that of im 
fluencing public opinion in the hope of hastening the day 
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when socialism will be adopted by majority vote. One would 
imagine that such strong faith as he confesses in the efficacy 
of an absolute equality of income would prompt Mr. Shaw to 
experiment with the voluntary restriction of income, or at 
least of expenditure. But this too he regards as futile, and 
one suspects that in this opinion there is revealed the bias of 
a wealthy idealist who loves his luxuries. 

No incidental defects, however, can mar the merit of the 
treatise as a whole. It will allay many prejudices and en- 
lighten many closed minds. Though capitalism is more firmly 
entrenched in America than in Europe because the wealth of 
the country and the high technical efficiency of industry are 
able to obscure for a time some of the gross social injustices 
which the system produces, here as well as elsewhere more such 
enlightening discussions of our industrial and social problems 
as Mr. Shaw gives us may awaken even the conscience of 
America in time and hasten the day “when the base woman will 
be she who takes from her country more than she gives to it; 
the common person will be she who does no more than re- 
place what she takes; and the lady will be she who, generously 
overearning her income, leaves the nation in her debt and the 
world a better world than she found it.” 

REINHOLD NIEBURR. 


A Believer in Democracy 


The Idea of Social Justice. By Charles W. Pitkin. The Mac- 
millan Company, $3.50. 


HE AUTHOR in this volume attacks a vital subject and 
grips it with the firm hand of exhaustive research. The 
“social justice” is on many tongues—on some 
That it has inti- 


term 
ghtly and flippantly, on others concernedly. 
ite relation to all of us has not been fully sensed. We usually 
lemand justice for ourselves; few go beyond to determine how 
n our complex society, systems may be set up to insure justice 
ill. Indeed, do we not find entrenched special privilege— 
ind that means the private interests of the small as well as of 
e—combatting at every stage even the most obvious meas 
ures of reform? 
rhe author has taken a recent period of history in two coun 
tries, England and France, and has attempted “to estimate the 
strength of certain forces at work—which are helping to create 
a better social order for the individual.” The period covered 
is that of the first quarter of the present century with a brief 
historical view for purposes of perspective. The reviews of 
the backgrounds are notable for the completeness with which 
the social history of France and England has been compacted 
And what a history! Well does it repay the 


student to contemplate the vast progress made since the begin- 


nto a few pages. 


g of the nineteenth century, during which men “were at- 
tempting to live together in a new civilization, testing whether 
urity and happiness could be found in an industrial society 
vhich was gradually changing the purpose and character of all 
institutions,which the state had called into being.” In 88 pages 
the significant facts are marshalled. Then in 266 pages for 
England and 170 for France the pregnant history of the quar- 
ter-century just closed is told with such an assembling of au- 
horities as would delight the heart of the thorough scholar, 

such an ideal of social welfare as to suit the most ardent 
reformer. 

What can be said of such a book when at any place you dip 
There is no Menckenism 
here; no cynical scoffing at failures of democracy to work per- 
fectly at every part of its complicated task. There is hope— 
and proof for the hope. “There is,” he says, “in spite of many 
contradictory and contravening circumstances, a basis for be- 


you find a gem of a social ideal ? 
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lieving that a theory of progress for democracy, such as the 
ideal of social justice interprets, can be sustained. It is certain 
that democracy has an increasing capacity to recover from its 
Above all, 
there has not been lost what Bryce declared was all important, 
hope. By an appeal to the trend of political events and by 
judging the expanding social consciousness of the industrial 


illusions and also a will to learn from experience. 


movement, one finds warrant for believing that democracy can 
express its will to power.” 

“De- 
mocracy, determined upon ideals of the good life, will not fail 
to challenge the devotion of all who believe in freedom under 


And again, concluding his exhaustive studies, he says: 


Then, 
as men learn to use their freedom wisely, they will build to- 


law wherein the best that is in men can be developed. 
gether on earth the good society. They will build this good 
society because they have learned that, as members of a political 
society, their real freedom is in the common life, and out of 
this common life all there is of freedom for the individual 
must come.” 

This book is commended to those who, under the influence of 
the propaganda of plutocracy, have come to be despairing in 
heart about the prospects for social justice through conscious 
working out of democratic ideals. Here are the facts about the 
marvelous progress of England and France in our own time. 
They hold lessons for our own country. 
the future of democratic civilization 


They give hope for 


Joun A, Lapp. 


The Community Church and 


Christian Living 
« 
Community Churches. By David R. Piper. 
Colby. $1.50. 


HILE THIS BRIEF study of the community church 
movement appears under Mr. Piper’s name, it intro- 
an editorial 


Willett, Clark & 


duces itself formally as the product of 
committee’s work and as blessed by the approval of “a group 
of representative community church pastors and laymen.” It 
may be accepted, therefore, as ntially a group pronuncia 
mento in advocacy of the phenomena which it undertakes ta 
investigate. 

The book attempts to account for the contemporary rise of 
community churches, to describe the movement concretely and 
analyze its characteristics, and to tell in detail how persons who 
wish to form such churches should go about it. It also pro- 
poses a philosophy of the movement which it identifies with 
“the penetration into rural America of a new idea of the 
church, a new idea of what organized religion is and perhaps 
even a new conception of new Christianity.” Finally, the book 
forecasts a vast future for the movement. 

In the actual writing, these several elements are highly con 
fused. Any discriminating appreciation of the work will need 
to consider them more or less separately. 

Mr. Piper describes the community church movement as 
eighty-two per cent rural, but fails to tell more definitely where 
it falls in the rural scale. Miss Hooker found five-sixths of 
her “united churches” 
Since community churches constitute not more than 


1 


in communities of less than 1,000 popu 
lation. 
one per cent of all rural churches, it is 


to say definitely that most of them are found at the smaller end 


of no little importance 


of the rural community scale. In his classification of com- 
munity churches, Mr. Piper essentially follows Miss Hooker. 
But he finds a good many more of the sort of community 
undenominational 


His de- 


churches he particularly fancies—namely, 


ones. Some accidental bias may be suspected here. 
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scription of the several types, however, is discriminating and 
the advantages or disadvantages of each are fairly and temper- 
ately stated. 

Throughout the book the community church movement is 
presented in the sharpest antithesis with denominationalism. It 
seems a bit odd, therefore, that, even on Mr. Piper’s own show- 
ing, a third of the total number of churches comprehended 
within this movement still maintain denominational connections. 
They are at least tolerated within denominational systems, and 
denominational oftener against 
their wills) have frequently had to do with their founding and 
maintenance. One might almost say that, in the communions 
in which most of the community churches find their antece- 
dents, current denominational strategy has come to concede the 
community church in types of places where it chiefly now exists 
and only tends to resist its extension to places of other types. 

The author appears to be a little less than candid when he 
writes of the federated churches, “Sometimes they are not the 
On so important a point of 
fact one needs to know how often they are not, in order fairly 
to judge the situation. Fifty-five per cent of Miss Hooker’s 
corresponding cases were not the only churches in their com- 


leaders (doubtless than not 


only churches in the community.’ 


munities and consequently could not fairly claim the exclusive 
title, “the community church.” 

In accounting for the community church, a round dozen of 
considerations are advanced, among which the growth of social 
and ecclesiastical intelligence, democracy and brotherhood are 
the author’s favored explanations. One may hope that these 
In the face, however, of long 
continued agricultural depression, of the wholesale removal of 
rural population to cities, of a tremendous realignment of the 


considerations play their part. 


social relationships of the surviving population as between the 
open country and the village—to say nothing of the increase of 
farm tenancy and the revulsion of farm youth from country 
life—conditions which thousands of rural and village churches 
have not been able to survive—the fact that one per cent of the 
survivors have done a thing obviously calculated to increase 
their chance of life scarcely requires explanation. The thing 
to be explained is why more of them have not been willing to 
soft-pedal their denominationalism and attempt a more inclu- 
sive appeal to the community. Especially is this true since in 
only one-third of Mr. Piper’s cases does this involve the com- 
In the other two- 
thirds, nothing more was required to qualify as a community 
church than to change a church’s attitude toward the com- 
munity. 


bination of two or more churches into one. 


The directions offered to those who wish to start community 
churches are considerably more adequate with respect to or- 
ganization and relationships than with respect to program. One 
thoroughly familiar with the literature of religious education, 
or of recreation and social life under church auspices, will make 


something of the chapters dealing with these topics. For 
others the treatment will prove far too brief. The author would 
have been more effective had he confined himself to showing 
that developments in these fields are essential to his conception 
of the community church and then referring to other authori- 
ties for the illumination on these topics. 

The most dubious part of the book, however, is its statement 
of the significance of the community church movement. De- 
nominationalism in smaller communities, says Mr. Piper, is a 
bad thing in the sense that it generates a brood of specific 
evils. Against these the community church is a protest. But 
it is much more. It is a forerunner of Christian union on a na- 
tional scale; indeed, it is precisely the local phase of that move- 
ment. The author extends himself to show why the increasing 
cooperation of community churches will not eventuate in “just 
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one more denomination.” Previous non-denominational move- 
ments, he argues, have always denominationalized eventually, 
not because the churches have drawn together for mutual 
strengthening, which was natural, but because the basis of their 
drawing together was theological or ecclesiastical. In con- 
trast, the developing national machinery of the present commu- 
nity church movement does not seek to establish a uniform 
order of local church life or common articles of faith. It is 
merely a service agency, and consequently does not tend to cre- 
ate a new denomination. The multiplication of community 
churches may consequently be looked to as a stage toward 
Christian unity on a non-denominational basis. 

However, organic union is not essential to the community 
church idea. “One may have consolidated churches without 
having community churches. One may have a community 
church without consolidation.” The supreme aim of the move- 
ment is the community organization of religion. Its basic prin- 
ciple is that “the church is the community in spiritual action,” 
the community functioning religiously. Concretely stated, all 
members of the several denominational churches of a given lo- 
cality are to be regarded as members of the church universal. 
It is to be assumed that each denominational church includes as 
adherents the families of its members. On this basis most of 
the community gets comprehended within the churches. It is 
natural then to extend the idea of the church to take in “all who 
seek the higher life.” By this process almost nobody in the 
community is finally left out. What this means concretely is 
that almost everybody becomes eligible to vote on measures 
necessary to carry out the program of the community func- 
tioning religiously. The author believes that a deepening of 
spiritual experience would accompany this extension of the 
idea of the church. He regards it as the basis of a new evan- 
gelism and as affording a more compelling emotional appeal 
than the church of the past has had. 

Now, whatever chance of realization this vision might have 
in a small homogeneous American community, its difficulties 
with people separated by racial or language barriers are ob- 
vious. Apart, however, from such practical difficulties, it is 
implicit in the proposal that all Christian people must be able to 
unite on the basis of a congregational polity and a liberal the- 
ology. However much the denominations entering into the 
community church are allowed to retain their existing ecclesi- 
astical orders and creeds, the postulates of the entire process 
in the large are (1) the autonomy of the independent local con- 
gregation and (2) the identification of Christianity with a 
broad interpretation of the good life. 

It is not merely the narrow and particularistic sectarian who 
will find these formulas inadequate. The two most nearly gen- 
eral religious types probably are the Catholic, whose local 
church gets character from its participation in a pre-established 
universal religious community, and the evangelical, the core of 
whose religious experience is an emotional difference between 
a man’s old spiritual status and a new one. Neither can accept 
the basic assumptions of Mr. Piper’s locally united church, 
though both may perhaps share in the community church move- 
ment if they are not compelled to swallow such a philosophy. 
One can imagine the reasonable high churchman participating 
in some form of community church in the small village without 
being in the least satisfied in it with respect to his ideal of the 
church. One can equally imagine the reasonable evangelical 
accepting the incidental good which comes from including most 
of the community in the outer courts of the church without the 
slightest admission that they belong within the inner sanctuary. 
In other words, the community church movement, as described 
by Mr. Piper, may constitute a useful working compromise for 
certain types of communities under stress of economic pres- 
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sure, but Mr. Piper’s philosophy will hardly go down except 
with those predisposed to extremely low church and somewhat 
liberal doctrinal views. 

[he author’s expectation for the future of the community 
church must therefore be judged to be rather inflated, even by 
those who wish such views to prevail. What he himself shows 
is a very limited body of churches confined almost entirely to 
1 few of the smaller rural communities. Several other move- 
ments toward protestant unity, some expressed, others implicit, 
ire making at least equal progress with this. One may de- 
voutly hope, therefore, that community churches will every- 
where multiply fast enough to keep denominationalists con- 
tinuously frightened into good behavior without having to 
recognize in this particular “cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand” something which is presently to fill the whole heavens. 

H. Paut Dovctass. 


Where Can I Find That Poem? 
Quotable Poems, compiled by Thomas Curtis Clark and Es- 
ther A. Gillespie. Willett, Clark & Colby, $2.50. 


F IT IS a good poem, not too long, and of the sort that 
warms the heart, quickens faith, and promotes a hopeful 
view of the world, the chances are that you will find it 
here. Here are many old favorites, and many less familiar 
poems which are destined to become favorites when they are 
better known. The title of the collection suggests that it has 
been prepared with special reference to the use of preachers 
and other public speakers who wish to find in the words of the 
seers and singers a reinforcement of their own message. This 
is one use of such an anthology, and a legitimate and valuable 
one. But it is only one use. It is worth while for a speaker 
to consider what the poets have said on a subject, even if he 
does not intend to quote a line. If I were giving advice to 
preachers and others with reference to the use of poetry, it 
would be: Read all the poetry you can find relevant to your 
theme, absorb its thought, ponder its imagery, feel its rhythm, 
and then quote only if quotation seems inevitable. Here is a 
whole bookful of poetry which will give a rich return for such 
use. 
And any book that is good for public speakers to use in that 
is also good for others to read. 
enough poetry. 


Scarcely anyone reads 
Scarcely anyone has on his shelves as many 
hooks of poetry as he ought to have. Such a book as this, con- 
taining the double distilled extract of the world’s best poetry. 
is of inestimable value. The section containing classified poems 
m the great days of the year from New Year’s day to Christ- 
mas will be found very convenient on many occasions, and the 
section on immortality contains an extraordinarily rich collec- 
tion of poems on that theme. ‘The indices of subjects, authors, 
and first lines make it easy to find what is wanted. 
W. E. G. 


Books in Brief 


lhe war letter of General George E. Pickett to his wife, 
as given in SOLDIER OF THE SouTH, edited by Arthur Crew 
Inman (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50), presents the self-drawn 
portrait of a gallant soldier and a courteous gentleman of the 
old school. He was a soldier who won the affection of his 


comrades and subordinates and the respect of his opponents. 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s La Fayette (Bobbs Merrill, 
$5.00) is a scholarly biography of a man who, while neither in- 
tellectually brilliant nor conspicuous for either military or 
administrative ability, rendered invaluable service to two 
countries. Unlike most of the contemporary biographies, Sedg- 
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wick’s life leaves his hero’s halo unimpaired. That he was only 
a boy of twenty when he exchanged a purchased captaincy in 
the French army for a major general’s commission in the 
American forces, that he could describe himself not inaccurately 
as “a man of war of the third rate,” seem less significant than 
that he was capable of a great friendship with Washington, 
that he was completely unselfish in America’s service, and that 
he put the success of the cause far above the ambition to win 
glory in it. His part in the French revolution and in the 
revolution of 1830 was more important than most of his 
American admirers realize. 


There is valid ground for the argument that fictionized biog- 
raphy is not a legitimate form of literature. The conscien- 
tious student of history resents being told that an historical 
character said or thought thus and so when there is not a 
particle of evidence that he said or thought anything of the 
kind. The answer—such as it is—is that it is the total effect 
that counts, not the details by which that effect is produced, 
as an etcher may produce an accurate portrait by drawing 
lines which, taken one by one, do not correspond to similar 
lines in the subject’s face. In writing the story of Andrew 
Jackson, Meredith Nicholson avoids the field of that argument 
and forestalls criticism of fictionized biography as a literary 
form by frankly classifying his THe CAVALIER OF PENNESSEE 
(Bobbs, Merrill, $2.50) as fiction. It is that—good romantic 
fiction of the frontier. But it also paints the picture of the 
fiery and fighting frontiersman who helped to build a civiliza- 
tion in the Mississippi valley and who put the west on the 
political map of the United States. 
book. 


I took great joy in this 


There is no better authority on Catholic belief and prac- 
tice, especially with reference to social and civic matters, 
than Rev. John A. Ryan. His new book, Tue CaTHo.ic 
CHURCH AND THE CITIZEN (Macmillan, $1.00), in the Calvert 
series, aims to show that “in resolving apparently conflicting 
loyalties arising from differences between the constitutional 
and statutory enactments of the civil and the ecclesiastical pow- 
ers, the Catholic citizen is not in an essentially different position 
from the non-Catholic who rejects the principle that the state 
can do no wrong.” The fact of such apparent conflict is not 
denied, though the extent of it is minimized. The treatment is 
brief, clear, scholarly, dispassionate, and, to this reviewer, en 
tirely unconvincing. The point which the author tries to prove 
cannot be proved because the relation of the church to the indi- 
vidual conscience is entirely different for Catholics and for non- 
Catholics. 


In his admirably written novel, Tue Acre or Reason (Dou- 
bleday, Doran, $2.50), Philip Gibbs depicts a group which cen- 
ters in an atheistic biologist who cherishes an optimistic belief 
that the advancement of knowledge and scientific knowledge 
will usher in a new and better age. The issue leads to the con- 
clusion that, for people who have any decency in them at all, 
this regime of reason leads to a moral chaos from which there 
are only two possible escapes; you either shoot yourself or join 
the Catholic church. The author’s preference is evidently for 
the latter course. It is a subtle and entirely legitimate piece of 
Catholic propaganda, and a readable and thought-provoking 
novel. 


In Bishop Quayle the bishop never submerged the poet and 
humanist and the rich personality of the man. He finds an ap- 
preciative biographer in Dr. Merton S. Rice who wrote his 
life in Witt1AM ALFRED QuAYLE, THE SKYLARK OF MeTHop- 
1sM (Abingdon, $2.50). And speaking of skylarks and quails 
reminds one of the wedding in Indianapolis where Dr. Quayle, 
not then a bishop, married Miss Partridge to Mr. Bird. Quayle 





THE 


had something of that variety of cultural interests combined 
with warm human quality and deep interest in the things of the 
Gunsaulus. The two were close 


spirit that characterized 


friends, 

Of preachers among the Disciples, none has a higher or 
better deserved reputation than Hugh McLellan, of San An- 
tonio. I have carried with me for fifteen years the remembered 
joy of hearing him in a series of addresses in California in 
1913. 


were of distinguished quality. 


For beauty of diction, as well as for substance, they 
I therefore opened his new 
volume of Sermons (Bethany Press) with high hopes, and 


have not been disappointed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Reforming Governor Smith 


Epiror Tue CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: May I answer your unkind fling at praying southern 
democratic drys. (Your editorial, July 5, Southern Prayers and 
Southern Voters). I am one, as were my father and grand- 
father before m they from religious conviction and I from 


1 1 


scientific study of the evidence, now easily obtainable, for and 


against the use of alcohol as a beverage. I did more than pray. 
I sought to convert Governor Smith from the northern demo- 
doctrine of (moderate drinking or the 


cratic “temperance” 


drinking of moderate mixtures of alcohol), to total abstinence, 
which is the settled and fixed (after many arduous campaigns) 
democratic doctrine of the entire tier of southern states, and by 
Daniel 


In my modest sphere 


r personal letters sought to enlist Robinson, 
Moody and Glass, in his reformation 
I am not behind any of them in allegiance to the democratic 
party, in acceptance of its platform, and obedience to democratic 
doctrine. 

Sut what platform and which democratic doctrine, the 
northern or the southern democratic doctrine, the Smithocratic 
wr (tt mocratic platform? 

No democrat is bound to accept the national platform with 
the amendments and reservations written into it by Governor 
Smith’s telegram of acceptance and silently accepted by the 
convention without protest from our misrepresentatives in the 
national convention. 


should have 


motion to reconsider the vote nd Smith's rejection as the 


The proper reaction to been a 


democratic candidate for president our delegates did not 


lo this it is up to us southern to reject him and his 


amendments and cling to our own settled democratic state 

doctrine of total abstinence. 
Sut is the real issue before the American people in this na- 
tional election, Hoover or Smith, the success of this party or 
no rohibition? Is it not rather whether 


that noble American idealism embodied in our national con- 


stitution which has for its aim the universal disuse of alcohol 


( eT t t the pene prosperity, 


happiness and safety of 
| 


mankind may be promoted? 


It is inconcievable that “temperance,” moderate drinking of 


alcohol could ever the end we seek, the disuse of 
alcohol as a beverag ‘or is it conceivable that this end could 


1 


ever be Ira obtained without the nation-wide 
prohibiti f the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
That is half of indispensable and necessary machinery to 
accomplish this end. The other half is the education of the 
people. Nor ought it to be forgotten that the highest educa- 
tional influence which could be exerted with American youth 
is the personal example and precept of our chief magistrate. 

Do not fear, Mr. Editor, that southern drys will not vote as 
they pray. We fell for a financial heresy with Bryan; we will 


That he will be 
defeated and live to reform and again lead the democratic party 


not fall for an ethical heresy with Smith. 
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is my prayer. To me there is but one fly in his ointment. | 
need no other to reject it and him in this presidential campaign. 
I would be proud to be called his friend and I am honest in 
believing I am more his friend than many of his closest ad- 
visers. You may await the judgment with confidence. 


Memphis, Tennessee LEHMAN JOHNSON 


Honesty or Just Politics? 


Epiror Tue Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: I have just read your editorial on The Democratic 
Nomination in the issue of July 12, and especially note your 
appreciation of the honesty of Mr. Smith in sending the tele- 
gram stating his opposition to prohibition. You mention the 
matter twice, which makes me wonder all the more whether 
you have really given the matter enough thought. 

It seems to me that his telegram was simply a political 
gesture, rather than an honest protest. If the telegram had 
been sent before the plank was adopted, or, better still, if Mr. 
Smith had sent his friends to the convention instructed to 
withhold his name from nomination in case such a plank was 
adopted, then, that would have been a really honest action. 
Inasmuch, however, as Mr. Smith certainly knew that the pro- 
hibition issue would be presented, and inasmuch as he let things 
ride along until after he was nominated, I fail to see the honesty 
of the act. As it now stands we have an avowed wet running 
on a strong dry platform—a strange procedure for an honest 
man! 

Aspen, Colo. D. E. SHUMAKE 


* . 


Epitor Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Your editorial on “The Democratic Nomination” in the 
issue of July 12 is fine. But I wonder about some of it. 

You say, “The telegram which he sent to the Houston con- 
vention constitutes a positive and tremendous influence for the 
bringing of candor and courage back into our national life.” 
You speak of it as “a noble and salutary attempt to make the 
party face the implications of its own acts.” 

My first reaction to that telegram was similar to that ex- 
| But suspicions began to 
come into my mind. They will not down, and I have come to 


pressed by The Christian Century. 


have positive doubts about the integrity of that telegram, and 
about its real purpose. The picture is presenting itself to me 
something like this: 

The nomination of Smith was a foregone conclusion. No- 
body needed to worry about that. But Glass, Moody, and their 
host of dry followers in the south had to be humored, and 
harmony preserved in the party. So a reasonably dry plank 
was inserted, and adopted with little opposition. Upon that dry 
platform the wettest leader was nominated, almost unanimously. 
At the very last minute, came the famous telegram. It was 
held to the “very” last before being read. Within two minutes 
adjourned. A 
before the 
country. One wonders whether that telegram had not been 
composed before the New York delegation left for the south! 
And whether Franklin Roosevelt did not have a hand in it! 
“honest” act, the 
sending of it was not rather a fine example of acute political 


after the reading of it, the convention had 


“noble,” “courageous,” “honest” candidate stood 


And whether, instead of a “noble,” “brave,” 


maneuvering, to enable the party to come thru a perilous con- 
vention with unity preserved, to enable that convention to 
nominate its wet leader, and to enable him to write his own 
platform and to create his own issues—that is, to make national 
the issue most upon the hearts of the New York democrats. 
Smith's subsequent action in selecting the man he did as man- 
ager of his campaign, and the statement of that manager on 
the prohibition issue, seem to make it plain that that is to be 
the central issue in the campaign. 

Pity the poor dry democrat this year who tries to remail 
both dry and democrat! 


Columbus, Nebraska. Watter H. Rey. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Philadelphia Churches 
Adopt Peace Creed 
The executive committee of the Phila- 
delphia federation of churches has adopted 
, “peace creed” which calls for scientific 
by peace organizations of economic 
and social conditions tending to provoke 
international cooperation with the 
1¢ of nations; an international cove- 
to outlaw war; the instruction of 
Idren in good will between nations; the 
ing together of leaders in religion ev- 
where in discovering the mind of 
st, and living and teaching openly 
“the Christian way of life.” Dr. J. S. Ladd 
Thomas is president of the Philadelphia 
leration. 


Dr. Stidger Goes to 
Boston University 
Pres. Daniel L. Marsh, of Boston uni- 
ty, has announced the appointment 
v. William L. Stidger, of Kansas 
as professor of preaching and pas- 
science in Boston university school 
theology, succeeding there Prof. G. 
ley Oxnam who has been elected 
ident of DePauw university. Dr. 
lger is the author of twenty or more 
ks, most of them being books on 
reaching. In addition to his professor- 
ship Dr. Stidger is to be Sunday morn- 
ing preacher at Copley Methodist church, 
Boston. This church is now owned by 
he Methodists but was formerly the 
urch in which Edward Everett Hale 
carried on his ministry. 


New Head for Catholic 
University 
Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, asso- 
professor of philosophy at the Cath- 
lic University of America, located at 
Washington, D. C., executive secretary 
e National Catholic welfare confer 
ind editor of the New Scholasticism 
een appointed by Pope Pius XI as 
of Catholic university. Dr. Ryan 
born in Indianapolis and was edu- 
| there and later in the American col- 
Rome. He was ordained to the 
hood in Rome in 1909, 


Dr. Harris Kirk a London 
Summer Preacher 

Harris E. Kirk, of Baltimore, be- 
rly in July his summer ministry in 
sone Presbyterian church, London. 
British Weekly reports that “there is 
hing very winning in this American 
er’s language and manner.” His 
ermon was based on Paul's saying 
“the many kinds of voices in the 


Baltimore Baptist for 
Taxation of Churches 
Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record and a prominent 
t layman of Baltimore, has recently 
ttorth an argument in favor of the tax- 
of all church property, on the basis 
“iat there is no difference in principle 
etween exempting church property from 
public taxation and appropriating public 
ney for the support of the church. The 
Baptist expresses its sympathy with this 
point of view. 


To Hold Summer School 
Planned by Bishop Guerry 

One of the last tasks of the late 
Bishop Guerry, of North Carolina, who 
was slain last spring by a demented priest 
of the Episcopal church, was the planning 
of what was to be called “The School of 
the Prophets,” to be held in connection 
with the summer school at Sewanee, 
Tenn. Bishop Guerry’s plans are being 
carried out, and the school will be held at 
Sewanee August 2-16, with 
tractive program features. 


many at- 


New Jersey Minister, 89, 
Studies at Drew 
Rev. David H 


SY years ol! age, 1 


Schock 


t nroll d as 


of Pitman, N. J., 
a regular 
tudent 1 l immer i001 of Drew 
university, nov n session Chis is the 
eighth summer s¢ Schock has 
ttended. He retired trom tl ictive min 
try in 1913. 


Bishop Manning Sees 
A Vision 
Departing last month from New York 


British Table Talk 


London, July 10. 
"T’HE Kellogg proposal holds the field at 
the moment. 
believed that the government would sign 
July 4. This would have 
ing gesture, but it did not happen. 
say that interviews 

Will Britain Sign and 
And When? taking 
the French and British 
foreign offices. It is obvious that France 
wished to make certain reservations, and 
would feel happier if Britain were on her 
The answers made by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain last night struck 
of the house as discouraging. In any case 
I am told there is no likelihood of the 
signing for some time, perhaps six weeks 
From impartial witnesses I have learned 


There were many who 


been an arrest- 
They 


discussions are 


place between 


side. 


members 


how invaluable has been the service ren 
dered by Dr. Morrison. 
manifest sincerity have deeply impressed 
members of parliament and other public 
ists with whom he has spoken publicly or 
in private. Two facts he has made clear 
first, that the American policy is one 
which seeks no reservations for America, 
and Washington will not be satisfied with 
any acceptance which is qualified by reser- 
vations; second, that American public 
opinion, democratic and republican, the 
administration of the senate, is solidly be- 
hind the pact. I heard the editor give the 
first of his addresses at St. Martin’s; he 
showed how the nations had 
outgrow war, to restrict war, and now 
they must prohibit war. On the whole, 
the varied schools of peace-makers are 
most favorably disposed to the new ap 
proach. Meanwhile there is a growing 
conviction that the Christian church 
should make its purpose known, and de- 
clare for a renunciation of war by the 
nations if possible and by 


His gravity and 


sought to 


the individual 
Christian without waiting for anything 
* 7” > 

The Romantic Early Career of a 
Venerable Missionary 

Archdeacon Christopher Eyre, 
who has just died, was not always a priest 
of the Anglican church among the hills 
of Portuguese East Africa. In his youth 
he was apprenticed to Armstrongs, the 
great armament firm; he ran away to 
sea, and served before the mast. Ultim- 
ately he became qualified as master of a 
sailing ship. But his ship was wrecked 
on an island, and he and his crew had to 
live for some time on wild pig. The next 


Jenson 


» hear of him is that he was shanghaied 
from San Francisce. Once more the cur- 
tain is dropped; and we discover him in 
Australia, taking part in a gold rush. An 
other pause, and at the age of 45 he is 
ordained a priest and serves for two years 
in Wales. 
ferred to Portuguese East 
for many years he served as a missionary 
universities mission, becoming 
How far-fetched 


! 
stories seem 


he was trans 


Africa, where 


From that scene 


in the 

Archdeacon of Yaoland 
and incredible these true 
* * * 

And So Forth 
The season at Wimbledon is over; at 
this moment Oxford and ¢ 
playing thei annual 
Lord's. Crick iust always seem slow 


ambridge are 


cricket-match at 


to all, or alm all, who are not Eng 
lish. But this ir even by some of the 
alleged, that the 
game is getting dull, and something must 
be done about it The Methodist 
their annual ses 


English it is seriously 


churches have begun 
considering again the 
Methodist reunion. It 


with painful steps 


sions; they will be« 
precise position of 
is coming nearer, but 
and slow “— It is believed 
that the see of Canterbury will be offered 
to the archbishop of York; if he 
that he is unable to take it because of his 
years, others are named—the bishop of 
Winchester or the bishop of Durham, for 
example; but I do not find 
Anglican friends any agreement The 


mene rally 


feels 


among my 
labor party has bee ing vigorously 
the bill to legalize the “totalisater; it may 
turn out that through their 
will prevent the bill from becoming law 
so much the better! The council, 
founded chiefly Mond (to 
use his former nam » promote a real 


fellowship betweet pital and labor, has 


tactics they 


\lfred 


pt rt This 18 
document, not least 
ntatives of the 

value of the 


brought forwat 
considered a Vail ble 
because in it repre 
employers recognize th 
trade unions 1 the labor party, 


the members on the left, Cook and Maxton, 


however, 


have definitely separated themselves from 
such attempts to make peace with capital- 
ists. Maxton is not really an agitator as 
Cook is, and I am told that this group 
on the left does not signify much, and 
will not, if Mr. Ramsay MacDonald keeps 
his head 
been materially helping to draw crowds to 
certain churches by naming week by 
week preachers who should be heard 
Epwarp SHILLITO 
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One of our papers has 
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city for a vacation in 
W. T. Manning 
that the “jazz age” 


Europe, Bishop 
expressed the opinion 
is passing and that 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


the United States is “on the threshold of 
great spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment.” “We are seeing more clearly,” 


Special Correspondence from 


* 
Sapporo, July 26. 


TRrHeE recent 


circles 


outstanding event of 
months in Japanese religious 
the first national convention of 
ligions which met for four days in Tokyo 
early in June. ‘The religions represented 
were three: Bud- 
dhism, Shinto, and 
Christianity in their 
various hues and 
The of the gathering 
was the joint consideration of principles 
and policies upon which all religions and 
beliefs might cooperate in challenging the 
Japanese people from their present drift 
toward individualism and 
moral decay. More than 1,500 volunteer 
delegates were in from all 
parts of the empire, roughly classified as 
follows: Buddhist 550, Shinto 260, Chris- 
tian 150: scholars and distinguished men 
oi the land who are greatly interested in 
seeking a religious solution of Japan’s 
difficulties but do not wish to be 
classified as delegates of any particular 
faith, 600 Messages of greeting and 
congratulation read by Premier 
lanaka and several of his cabinet, as well 
as from many other leaders in the life 
of modern Japan. Especially significant 
to the western world was the widespread 
recognition of Christianity 
official 
then 


was re- 


National Convention 
Of Religions 


shapes. purpose 


materialistic 


attendance 


ss cial 


were 


as one of the 
religions of a land, once Shinto, 
Buddhist, now rapidly taking on a 
The presence of 
a small but noisy group of reactionaries 
occupying prominent seats in the assem- 
bly and determined to discredit the pro- 
ceedings in the public eye, occasioned a 
degree of uneasiness throughout the ses- 
and even tended at times to 
the true before the 
But not for long. Cooperation was 
in the air and not even the militant hench- 
men of conservatism could obstruct it 
permanently. The program had been de 
signed to give consideration to four major 
concerns of modern religions as they at- 
tempt to deal with the social problems of 
the day. The convention sometimes met 
in full session, and again divided for dis- 
into sections as follows: (1) In- 
ternational Peace, presided over by Dr. 
Inazo Nitobe, formerly assistant secre- 
tary-general of the league of nations; (2) 
Thought Life, presided over by Dr. Masa- 
haru Anezaki, professor of the science of 
religion in Tokyo Imperial university and 
former professor of Japanese literature 
and life at Harvard; (3) Social Work, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. K. Yabuki, 
distinguished Buddhist authority in this 
field; and (4) Religious Education, with 
the Christian pastor, Rev. K. Ibuka in 
the chair. Resolutions originating in 
these sectional meetings were later given 
consideration by the entire convention, and 
the most hearty approval was given those 
calling for withdrawal of the ban on re- 
ligious instruction in the schools, a keener 
public conscience regarding the use of 
liquor, together with the raising of the 
prohibition minority age limit from 20 


Christian complexion. 


sions be- 
cloud 


tion, 


issues conven- 


cussion 


years to 25, increased effort to check and 
cure leprosy, abolition of war as a means 
of settling international disputes (includ- 
ing adherence of Japan to America’s pro- 
posed treaties to outlaw war), recogni- 
tion by the government of the need for 
a broader educational policy as regards 
the peoples, habits and customs of other 
lands, and the complete elimination of 
race discrimination in the relations of all 
peoples. 
* * 
Bishop Uzaki a 
Leading Figure 
One of the significant moments of the 
convention came when, early in the ses- 
sions, Bishop K. Uzaki of the Japan 
Methodist church was asked to take the 
platform and tell of his experiences at 
the world Christian missionary conference 
in Jerusalem from which he has just re- 
turned. This he did clearly and forcefully, 
dwelling effectively on the disposition of 
that gathering to constructively evaluate 
the native religions and genius of all 
countries and people. His appeal from 
superior aloofness to mutual cooperation 
by all religious groups in so far as they 
find themselves in agreement as against 
the growing materialism of the present, 
won instant applause from the assembly. 
The national convention of reli- 
gions is now history and the only cause 
for regret is that the militant conserva- 
tives represented too large a percentage 
of the organized religious life of Japan. 
Whatever fine things may be said of this 
assembly and its resolutions, it must be 
observed that it was a gathering of here- 
tics, only the most liberal of the faiths 
represented having any constructive part 
therein. The established churches, in- 
deed, took little interest in this venture 
in cooperation, most of the Christians 
taking part in the discussions being either 
“independents” or too liberal to call 
themselves “churchmen.” They were 
among the 600. 


Kagawa 
Protests 

The Japanese “prophet of the masses” 
appeared long enough in the councils of the 
recent national convention of religions to 
protest against organized religion's com- 
promising attitude toward “selfishness and 
prosperity in the seats of the mighty.” 
His words were so fiery as to incur the 
displeasure of even this liberal gathering, 
but when in one of the moments when 
the reactionaries controlled the conven- 
tion they were ready to administer a re- 
buke, they found that, like one other 
Prophet, he had “passed through the 
midst of them and gone his way.” 


* . * 


Discussing the Jerusalem 
Conference 

The Christian churches, not too high 
and not too low, are getting together 
around the world to talk about what hap- 
pened at Jerusalem; even so in Japan. An 
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Bishop Manning explained, “that our 
standards of life and conduct are not mere 
matters of convention, that the ten com- 


Japan 
all-Christian workers, conference was 
called by the national Christian council 
for June 13 in Tokyo, and from ail points 
they came to hear the Jerusalem dele- 
gates’ reports and to discuss the findings. 
Large place will also be given “Jerusa- 
lem” on the program of the council of 
federated missions which meets in August 
at Karuizawa. There is much in the 
resolutions of the Mount of Olives gath- 
ering to disturb the complacency of the 
self-satisfied Christian worker, and full 
realization of the Jerusalem program will 
not be easy in Japan. Yet we shall draw 
long and heavily from the springs that 
have again given forth living water in 
the Holy Land. 
* = 


A Million Friends of 
Jesus in Japan 

Not a reality now, but a goal set by 
Kagawa in his efforts to unite Christian- 
ity for an immediate struggle against the 
pagan forces of the land. He has but 
four fundamentals to which he insists the 
“Friends of Jesus’ must pledge allegiance 
—they comprise his philosophy of his- 
tory: (1) the Grace of God, (2) Sacrifice, 
(3) Redemption, (4) Brotherhood. Ka- 
gawa is dividing his time now between 
his settlement work in Osaki and a na- 
tionwide evangelistic campaign, and many 
there are who look to his leadership 
“Don't define yourselves, but serve!”—a 
fine slogan for a dogma-tired world 

* * «*& 


And So Forth 

Only one of the clerical candidates sup- 
ported by the Buddhist federation for 
purifying politics was elected in the last 
general election to the diet. Christianity 
while having no machine in the field is 
quite as well represented in the new diet 
as in the old. Twelve or fifteen members 
may be actually classified as Christians, 
and when an issue of vital interest to the 
cause arises an amazing rallying of 
“friends” is to be observed. . . . Japan 
has produced a drama of Christ worthy ol 
wide attention. The New York Times re 
cently ran the play in its columns through 
more than 30 consecutive days, and plans 
are now afoot for its presentation on the 
American stage. While a bit grotesque 
and unfaithful to the text in places, the 
Master’s sacrificial life is properly and ef: 
fectively depicted. . . . The premier and 
his cabinet have been having a difficult 
time holding the reins of government 
during recent months. The Seiyukai party 
did not receive a clear majority in the 
elections of last spring, and being rather 
conservative and militaristic in temper 
ment they now find themselves embat- 
rassed both because of hasty action ™ 
China and as a result of overzealous 
prosecution of so-called communistic do 
trine throughout the land. If signs may 
be read at all accurately, there will be# 
new and perhaps a more liberal gover 
ment in Japan before many months. 

T. T. BrumMBavc#. 
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mandments are the divine laws of life 
upon which the happiness, the progress 
and welfare of our race depend.” 


Special Correspon 


Mexico City, July 18. 

BREGON is gone. He was to have 

met the Herring seminar group to- 
morrow at 11. Sunday he spoke to a vast 
crowd outside of his headquarters just a 
short distance from our hotel. Today, 
from the doors 
of the national 
palace, and again 
from the roof of 
the Regis, we saw the colorful procession 
wend its way down the Avenida Juarez 
bearing the body to the station. The cor- 
tege, witnessed by 150,000 persons, stopped 
for a while at the campaign headquarters. 
President Calles, on foot and unguarded, 
led the statesmen and diplomats who fol- 


The Assassination and 
Current Rumors 


lowed the hearse. All kinds of rumors 
are afloat. Those who attribute the deed 
clerical plot must know that it was 
needed on all sides that the president- 


elect would have been more temperate 

n Calles on the church question. More 
weight can be given to the suggestion that 
the murder was the outcome of political 
ences with the labor group. It is an 
secret that Obregon had broken with 
onfederacion Regional Overa Mexi- 
cana, and had championed the agrarian 
party 


> * 


Mexican 

Politics 
It is difficult for us to understand the 
anomalies of Mexican politics. Here was 
1 millionaire ranch owner of the state of 
whose last public utterance con- 
the following words: “There are 
nly two classes in society: those who 
work and those who pay.” His political 
ponent, Luis Morones, the head of the 
ndustrial labor workers, is reputed to be 
vorth some four or five million pesos, and 
as just built for himself a luxurious man- 
on that must have cost a small fortune. 
\ young Mexican journalist, expelled 
from the C. R. O. M., who had thrown his 
ersonal influence on the side of Obregon, 
remarked to the writer, as he watched the 
funeral procession, that he wished Car- 
the young ace, had lived long 
enough to have known of the death of the 
man who had killed his grandfather. And 
es! Only last week, before the re- 
f Obregon to the capital, one of the 
bore the headline, “Will the com- 
ft Obregon be the occasion of blood- 
shed By a great many it was felt that 
the former president made a grave error 
n seeking reelection, especially since his 
nginal slogan was, “Equal suffrage and 
no reelection.” Whatever may be the out- 
come of the present difficulty, Calles has 
nfiidence of the country, and his dis- 
ussal of General José Alvarez, his former 
hief of staff, for dishonesty, serves to 
his own high standard of public of- 
The first thing the president did, | 
news of the tragedy, was to re- 
move the chief of police and other impor- 
‘ant officials in the federal district, and to 
appoint, in their stead, men who were ac- 
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CHRISTIAN C 


Lutherans Prefer Cooperation 
To Union 


Considering a specific proposal offered 


dence from Mexico 


Great Wealth and 
Great Want 

One is amazed at the contrasts of wealth 
and want observable on every hand. Even 
with the drastic social measures of the 
revolution, the wage of the worker here in 
Mexico City is said to be only about a 
dollar a day. In Pachuca, a mining town 
in the state of Hidalgo, where we spent 
a week end, the conditions are surprising. 
Here about one-eighth of the world’s sil- 
ver is produced. The mine we visited 
turns out 100 metric tons of silver a month, 
and yet the American manager told us 
that the unskilled worker received about 


ENTURY 





75 cents a day, while the average wage of | 


all, save the salaried 
about $1.60 a day. 
. 


men, amounts to 


Church and State 
Problems 

The church and state question is still 
far from being settled. A government rep- 
resentative spoke to us this morning on 
the subject. He insisted that the 1917 
constitution was necessary so that plastic 
youth should be guaranteed freedom from 
clerical influence; that clergymen were 
consumers and not producers, and that the 
registration of priésts was necessary be- 
cause the unequal distribution of priests 
was an economic burden upon the people. 
This was followed by a presentation of 
the church’s point of view. It was con- 
tended that through the 10,000 institutions 
of the church in Mexico, much had been 
done for the people, notwithstanding the 
pressure in colonial times, of the domi- 
nance of the Spanish kings; that since 
1904 the Catholic church has been awake 
to the agrarian problem, and has put forth 
constructive reforms, and that the denial 
of a vote to religious leaders is a violation 
of the principles of human freedom. 


W. P. Lemen. 
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by 23 pastors to name a committee to 
confer on church union with a similar 
recently named committee of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America, the 
Lutheran Free church, meeting in con- 
vention in Minneapolis, recently rejected 
the entire proposition and pledged itself 
to continue werking for the same princi- 
ples and the same aims which had served 
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Rhode Island Church Nearly 
300 Years Old 

First Baptist John Clarke 
church, Newport, R. IL, observed the 
290th anniversary of its founding last 
month. During this period the church 
has had 24 pastors. 


to guide it in the past, rededicating itself 
to these but “seeking all possible 
means of mutual cooperation with other 
Lutheran The committee on 
resolutions, to which the merger proposal 
had 
offering a resolution 
Lutheran Free 
union with he 


aims 
Memorial 


bodies.” 


negatively, 
that the 


ha 


been referred, reported 
declaring 
did not 
Norwegian 
Church of America.” During 
delegates declared that they considered the 
wording of the 


“wis 
Lutheran 


church 
Chicagoans Make Gift 
To English Church 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Neilson, of Chi 
cago, now visiting in England, have given 
towards the completion of the 
Liverpool cathedral. Mrs. Neilson states 
that she is particularly interested in this 
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ne 

Simultaneously with the young people's 

Sunday, July 15, a “Festival of 
Song of All Nations” was 
mous Hollywood Bowl under the direction 

Minor ane frie: of Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee, in which a 
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er before dience as well as in the procession of flags 
which dramatically filed across the stage. 
Dr. W. C. Poole of London, retiring pres- 
ident of the world organization, delivered 
a brief but eloquent address. 


Sunday 


“Evangelism and religious education” 
was the dual topic uppermost in the minds 
of the delegates. This general theme, with 
the slogan, “Thy Kingdom come,” found 
detailed consideration in the following 
seminars: “Organization of Religious Edu- 
cation,” led by Rev. Walter D. Howell; 
“Training for Christian Leadership,” Dr. 
of modern phraseology from psycho-anal- Wade Crawford Barclay, 
“Building the Curriculum,” Dr 
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cathedral because it not only has the 
world’s finest site, but it also “represents 
a movement back to the old spirit of 
abbeys when they were the meeting 
places of all people in their Joys and sor- 
rows.” 


Medical Missionary Contracts 
Sleeping Sickness 

Dr. Arthur L. Piper, a medical mis 
sionary of the Methodist church, who for 
a number of years has been experiment- 
ing in the extermination of sleeping sick 
ness from Africa through the use of drug 
himself become infected 


injections, has 


ay School Meet 


Weigle of New Haven and Paul H. Veith, 
joint chairmen; “Special Problems,” Dr 
B. S. Winchester, chairman; “The Youth 
Movement,” P. R. Hayward, chairman. 
“Area meetings” to the number of ten 
embracing Africa, China, Egypt and the 
near Europe, India, Burma, Japan, 
Korea, Mexico, the Philippine Islands, and 
South America, afforded additional oppor- 
tunity for segregating problems and mak- 
ing application of the 
principles of educated Christian 
which dominated the convention. 
At one of the seminars Dean Weigle ef 
fectively summed up much of the entire 
gathering’s discussion when he 
that evangelism and religious 
were not mutually exclusive but that each 
was the urgent need of this day and age. 
With dramatic vividness he showed his lis- 
teners that sound religious education based 
newly established principles of 
finer and 


east, 


specific common 


living 


declared 
education 


on the 


psychology assures a deeper 
world evangelism, and on the other hand 
intense evangelism based on modern un- 
derstarttling of the mind and heart, assure 


perpetuation of religious education. 
SOME OF THE SPEAKERS 


were individual appearances of 
delegates without number deserving of 
mention. Dr. Charles R. Watson, 
dent of the American university at Cairo, 
who laving 


[here 
resi- 


stressed internationalism as 
prior claim in many respects to national- 
ism; Bishop Fred B. Fisher, who empha- 
sized the needs of the work in Burma and 
India; Prof. T. F. Pan of Shanghai; Rev 
Katzuo Kitoku of Tokyo, who voiced ap 
preciation of Occidental sympathy and 
help during the Japanese earthquake disas- 
ter: Dr. W. C. Pearce, who was elevated 
from an executive secretarial status t 
head a list of 15 vice-presidents represent 
12 countries; James Kelly, of Glas- 
gow, who under a new arrangement be- 
comes one of two general secretaries, with 
the British Isles as his field of endeavor; 
Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, the other general 
secretary with North America as his spe- 
cial field. The newly elected president 
of the association, Sir Harold Macintosh 
of Halifax, England, was not present at 
the convention. But his loyalty to the 
Sunday school cause and his large exec 
tive experience as demonstrated by suc 
cess in business strongly commended hin 
to the nominating committee and through 
them to the convention. The next meet 
ing will be held in 1932 in Rio de Janeiro 
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with the disease, according to a report to 
the New York mission board from Dr. 
Piper’s wife, who is with him in the heart 
of the Belgian Congo. 


President Butterfield Leaves 
Michigan College 


Prof. Kenyon L. Butterfield has re- 
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signed the presidency of Michigan State 
college, otherwise known as the Agricul- 
tural college, located at East Lansing, 
Mich. 


Philadelphia Episcopalian 
Leader Dies 
Rev. William H. Haupt, rector of Grace 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, July 21. 
HE death of Dr. Stonewall Anderson 
and the resignation of Dr. Gilbert T. 
we recently left vacant two of the 
important positions in the Metho- 
list church, south. Readers of this cor- 
respondence are reminded, 
New Church by the way, as a sort of 
Officials plea in abatement, that 
Nashville is denomina- 
tional headquarters for that church. In 
a closeknit connectional organization, such 
as that of the Methodists, that fact car- 
ries with it important implications. The 
lenominational publishing 
here. So are the offices of the 
of education, missions, Sunday 
Epworth leagues and lay activ- 
ties. The city is thus made something of 
Methodist center, and a gatherer of its 
ews may be suspected of partiality to 
church. Dr. Anderson, as will be 
executive secretary of the 
of education. A called meeting of 
vard has just been held, at which 
the vacancy caused by his death was 
by the election of his associate, Dr. 
Sherman, of the Baltimore confer- 
It was the obvious choice and will 
with universal approval. The 
tary is a man of culture, affability, 
rm skill and executive experience. 
in intimate touch with the work of 
ird, which will now go on without 
serious setback that might other- 
ve been occasioned. 
The Book , - = 
Editor 
Such is still the official title of the 
t from which, after some ten years 
liant service, Dr. Gilbert T. Rowe 
ntarily retiring. He has accepted 
tation to join the faculty of the 
f religion of Duke university, of 
Dr. Edmond D. Soper, formerly 
hwestern, is the head. Dr. Rowe 
king this shift returns to his native 
and enters upon an engaging op- 
to contribute there to the prog- 
f religion. With its rather ample 
equipment Duke promises 
me of the great universities of the 
As for the work which Dr. Rowe 
ving, there was a time when it was 
the critical examination of manu- 
offered for publication in book 
the church publishing house. It 
that such publications must, at 
be orthodox. Conditions are 
now. The real arbiter of the 
y of a proposed book is the 
fice. The question is not so 
it orthodox? as, Will it sell? 
ok editor now gives a large part 
attention to the editing of the 
quarterly review. It has been 
under Rowe an able and sprightly 
urnal, as theological journals go. Even 
it dena not sell any too well. 


house is lo- 


d, was 


new 


soon 


f¥e 


Dr. W. P. King 

To fill the vacancy left by Dr. 
resignation the book 
elected Rev. Dr. William P. 
of First Methodist church, 
Dr. King is a scholarly and 
preacher, well known also for his skill 
with the pen. For a term of years he 
was editor of the Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate of Atlanta. His most recent book, 
published last year, “The Practice of 
the Principles of Jesus,” is one of the 
most creditable works produced in his de- 
nomination. Dr. King’s theological posi- 
tion is definitely progressive. He is com- 
mitted to the cause of Methodist unifica- 
tion, and his election to this important 
place is a step by his church away from 
the excessive conservatism to which some 
of its leaders, notably in Dr. King’s na- 
tive state of Georgia, wished to 
commit it. The new editor is highly 
valued by his friends because of his gen 
ial temper and ever ready wit 

_ - 


Rowe's 


King, 
Athens, Ga. 


have 


Thundering in the 
Index 

The political situation has recently fur- 
nished southern Methodists with a mild 
sensation. One or two of the church’s 
bishops are leading in an effort to have 
Smith repudiated as a presidential candi- 
This now can only mean, of course, 
Hoover. The laity, many of 
whom are not yet ready to decide that 
question, naturally feel a measure of 
dubiousness at seeing spiritual leaders en- 
gaged in the battle of partisan 
people like to make their own 
decisions. Meantime Bishop W. A. Cand- 
ler, of Georgia, in point of 
senior bishop of the church, 
formal statement reiterating as his own 
the church's traditional attitude of strict 
non-interference in politics. Bishop H. M. 
DuBose, of this city, who is active in 
the anti-Smith movement, immediately 
followed it with a defense of his course. 
The papers are not in strict fact or form 
a controversy, but in the eyes of the pub- 
lic that is the substance of them. Tra 
ditionally and theoretically the Metho- 
dist college of bishops are a unit. So 
when anything like verbal 
gins among them, their people 
their ears. 
of the ecclesiastical drys has taken place 
at Asheville. A sort of platform was 
adopted and a long statement issued. It 
does not as yet appear, so far as I am 
able to weigh the evidence, that the re- 
sults of the meeting will be such as to 
call for a revision of the estimate which I 
offered in a former letter. The 
south will, in my judgment, by a substan- 
tial majority, remain loyal to the straight 
democratic ticket. Others will, no doubt, 
venture a different opinion. 

Georce B. WINTON. 
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Episcopal church, Philadelphia, died sud- 
denly of heart disease July 13. Dr. Haupt 
was ordained priest by Bishop Spalding 
in 1899 and spent several years of service 
as a rector in the west, notably in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Iowa. He was arch- 
deacon of Kansas from 1911 to 1913. 


California Presbyterian Leader 
At Colorado Chautauqua’ 

Rev. Edward Berger, of Hollywood, 
Cal., member of the Los Angeles preby- 
tery, lectured at the Colorado chautau- 
qua again this season, his service begin- 
ning July 5 and extending for three weeks. 
His lectures were on the psychology of 
religion. 


Dean Mathews on 
Spiritual Unrest 

Dean Shailer Mathews presented re- 
cently at the Park Avenue Baptist church 
an illuminating survey of the present spir- 
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itual unrest. “We are seeing a new 
adaptation to our age of the ideals of 
Christ,” he said; “the church is a sort of 
laboratory in which idealism is being 
transformed into habit. It is difficult to 
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persuade people to adhere to what the 
church points out. Almost anybody in 
my city of Chicago can become a gun- 
man, but it takes some real work to be- 
come a scholar. We are passing on to a 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, July 16. 

HE LITTLE, old brown-stone John 

street church, which is the “cradle of 
American Methodism,” will not be torn 
down. The first church erected on this 
spot, in which Bishop Francis Asbury 
preached his first sermon was erected in 
1768 to be replaced by a larger structure 
in 1818 and the present brown-stone edi- 
fice in 1841. More than fifty years ago 
the general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church assumed charge of this 
church. “Engineers have assured us that 
the plan of cradling the church in a 
skyscraper is feasible,” said Carl H. 
Fowler, trustee board secretary; “under 
no circumstances would we consider tear- 
ing down the famous old building. We 
merely wish to utilize the valuable site.” 
So grows the skyscraper church type as 
a favorable ideal in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in the metropolitan district and adds 
another to the stops of various quills by 
which the architectural harmony strives 
to express modern needs. 

* * * 

The Committee 
of Fourteen 

The “committee of fourteen” was or- 
ganized in 1905 to eliminate the menace of 
the so-called Raines law hotels and has 
continued its quiet investigation of com- 
mercialized prostitution as a kind of citi- 
zen responsibility. Night clubs and speak- 
easies are newer phases of this same de- 
velopment and are now brought to pub- 
lic attention by the committee's annual re- 
port to its contributors. These institu- 
tions, it seems, are cultivating a higher 
class clientele than the old time Raines 
law hotel. The crux of the committee’s 
criticism, however, is directed against the 
district magistrate’s courts and the 
insufficient number of judges in the fed- 
eral court to handle liquor arrests. The 
committee makes no sensational charges. 
It gains a hearing because it serves its 
purpose best always by a quiet, consistent 
emphasis upon neglected aspects of social 
legislation. Newspapers and publicity 
seeking moralists may make what emo- 
tional capital out of its findings that they 
wish, but they will miss the significance 
of the social mind of representative citi- 
zens who support it for a more construc- 
tive end. From their disinterested vantage 
point they see a social problem to be 
solved which concerns the vicious circle 
of social evils linked together and reach- 
ing down deep into the very human foun- 
dation of modern society, very much in 
the same fine spirit and insight which 
Brand Whitlock so challengingly sets 
forth in his monograph on “The Enforce- 
ment of Law in Cities.” 

* * * 

A Source 
of Information 

“How would you ever know that a 
bishop of Boston has written an excellent 
article about raising money?” You 
wouldn’t, unless—perhaps such informa- 


tion, however, may be of little immediate 
moment, but it does cross the path of the 
average minister some time in his career, 
There is a committee of publicity meth- 
ods of the national conference of social 
work which endeavors to gather informa- 
tion of all kinds, not only for social work 
but for churches and ministers who apply 
the social point of view. It concerns itself 
with dignified methods of public appeal, 
educational ideas and plays, poems, 
stories of a more imaginative touch to 
quicken the mind and attract the attention 
of people. If you go to the Russell Sage 
foundation building, 130 East 22nd street, 
you will find on the fourth floor a room 
filled to overflowing with books, pam- 
phlets, clippings all carefully enclosed in 
manilla folders and properly cataloged. 
You will also find, what is more impor- 
tant, a man and woman there with more 
ideas in a day on almost any subject than 
one can use in a year, as a few minutes 
talk with Mr. and Mrs. Evart G. Routzahn 
soon reveals. There’s an orderly confu- 
sion about the room, however, for though 
it may seem about to tumble all about 
you there’s a kind of magic in the way 
the right thing lands at your feet every 
time, and you will go away from this 
armory of suggestive ideas with tried wea- 
pons for any skirmish. And now the 
Routzahns give us the benefit of their in- 
dustry in a book, “Publicity for Social 
Work.” | 
* * * 

A School of 
Social Work 

The summer sessions of the New York 
School of Social Work conducted by the 
Charity Organization society of New 
York city, United Charities building, 105 
East 22nd street, afford opportunity for 
busy social workers to advance their pro- 
fessional education. But it appears also 
to be of value to ministers and theologs. 
The social service department of the na- 
tional council of the Episcopal church is 
taking advantage of these studies to en- 
rol selected young men from its eastern 
seminaries together with three of their 
clerical professors this summer. For sev- 
eral summers past the same plan has been 
tried out with great success in Cincinnati 
and its benefits in increase of human con- 
tact and sympathetic understanding have 
been evident to all participants. For tt 
provides an intelligent and scientific ap- 
proach to the care of the poor by the 
“casework” method which aims above al! 
things else to help unfortunates to help 
themselves and brings to them not 50 
much alms as a friend. For the theolog 
this study has the salutary effect # 
sloughing off whatever sacerdotal concetts 
may have fastened themselves upon him 

” 7 . 

A Militant 
Fundamentalist 

The Broadway Presbyterian church # 
114th street stands in close proximity 
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new significance to carry the spirit of 
Christianity into social institutions, not 
simply toward individual betterment. 


CHRISTIAN 


Y. W. C. A. Holds International 
Conference 
A world conference of the Y. W. C. A. 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, July 23. 
[' WAS good to get away; it is good 
to get back. After a couple of weeks’ 
loafing fingers begin to itch for work. 
Besides, one feels he is not quite himself 
except when doing his part, even 
though it be ever so insig- 
A Vacation nificant a part, in a big job. 
In Canada That is not to depreciate the 
value of a vacation. Three 
weeks’ camping and paddling a canoe, or 
sailing on one of the big boats, among 
the 30,000 islands of Georgian bay and 
in the Canadian Muskoka country is an 
enriching experience which has value for 
the whole working year. Again the lines 
kept running through my mind: 
“O it is something, to be out in the open! 
Out where the great warm heart of God 
Beats, down from the sunshine and up 
from the sod; 
To be compelled, as it were, to notice 
All the beautiful changes and chances 
Through which the landscape flits and 
glances, 
And to see how the face of common day 
Is written all over with tender mysteries!” 


Fundamentalism On 
The Toboggan 

Before going north in Canada it was 
my privilege to report for The Christian 
Century the fourth congress of the Baptist 
World alliance held in Toronto. I did not 
say anything in that report about the rival 
meetings conducted in Jarvis Street Bap- 
tist church by Dr. T. T. Shields, president 
of the Baptist Bible union of America. 
Some months ago Dr. Shields announced 
that he would rent Massey hall, which 
seats about 5,000 people, for these meet- 
ings. My guess is that he is now very 
glad that he didn’t. I did not attend any 
of these sessions myself. Life is too short. 
But friends who did tell me that, in spite 
of sensational advertising—advertising of 
such a despicable character that one of 
the newspapers printed a public apology 
for having accepted and printed it, the 
audiences were very sparse. Only a few 
hundred persons were present to hear the 
bitter attacks which were made upon the 
alliance and particularly some of the 
speakers chosen by the congress, while 
*,000 to 10,000 were present at each of 
the congress sessions. A large proportion 
ot those who did attend the Bible union 
meetings went out of curiosity; some, in- 
deed, apparently to take public exception 
in Dr. Shield’s own meeting to what he 
had to say. I happened to be seated at 
the press table next to a conservative 
Southern Baptist editor when one of the 
subjects of Dr. Shield’s vituperation was 
speaking. When he had finished, and re- 
ceived an ovation, I said to my neighbor, 
‘Well, there’s one of the ‘rotten apples’ ”’ 
—the term used concerning him in the 
advertising referred to. “Yes,” said my 
neighbor, “I wish we had a few baskets- 
ful of them!” In Canada, among Bap- 
“sts, fundamentalism is clearly on the 


skids. “Fundamentalist,” I am_ told, 
means “Bible unionist,” and that is clear 
gain. Which does not mean, of course, 
that the Baptist churches of Canada have 
moved over to a position of theological 
liberalism. They have not; they are still 
for the most part, extremely conservative. 
But they have disavowed and rejected the 
attitude and policy represented by the ex- 
treme fundamentalist group. 
®s ¢ 6 

Amelia Earhart 

Is Welcomed 

For the last two or three days the city 
has been honoring its own Amelia Ear- 
hart, whose daring flight across the At- 
lantic has brought her worldwide atten- 
tion. Hyde Park high school, from which 
she graduated a few years ago, proudly 
welcomed her. The city council, the 
women’s organizations, and the federation 
of social settlements all had their parts. 
The interest of the social settlements 
arises from the fact that Miss Earhart 
was a settlement worker. In an article 
in the Chicago Daily News, Dr. Graham 
Taylor, the founder of Chicago commons, 
reminds us that “her services as a resi- 
dent worker at Denison house, Boston, 
may have developed and expressed the 
qualities which we honor for this single 
deed. The adventure, which dares to fail 
in striving to succeed, has long been 
quietly and steadily exemplified by these 
little groups of settlement workers.” 

* * * 
The “Wild 
Religions” 

I am always interested in looking over 
the half-page or more of advertisements 
of Sunday’s religious services in the Satur- 
day papers.. About three-quarters of the 
space is taken up with what Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass, in his “St. Louis Church Sur- 
vey,” calls “The Wild Religions.” By this 
term I do not understand that Dr. Doug- 
lass refers to the way these groups act— 
although some of the meetings are not so 
tame. He merely indicates that they have 
grown up outside of the more carefully 
cultivated ecclesiastical gardens. Consider 
the following, faithfully copied: “Christ 
Covenant-Glad Tidings Assembly”; 
“United Fellowship of Practical Chris- 
tianity”—that might not be so bad if it 
really is as announced; the “Psychic 
Science Church,” with Rev. Ollah Toph 
speaking; the “First Church of Spirit 
Healing”; the “Second Church of Divin- 
ity”; the “Starlight Church”; the “Home 
of Truth”; not to mention the “Dill 
Pickles,” the “Rosicrucial Fellowship,” and 
“Dynamic Energy” (with a subtitle “The 
Body Powerful Through Food’), all of 
which carry their announcements in the 
religious column. There is surely some- 
thing pitiful about this, that so large a 
multitude of people are unable to find 
satisfaction for their spiritual yearnings 
within the regular religious fellowships, 
and that the churches have so signally 
failed to appeal to these spiritually needy 
folk. Cuartes T. Hotman. 
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was held early last month in Budapest, 
with 350 delegates present. The last world 
conference was held in Stockholm in 1914. 





NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Columbia university and Union theologi- 
cal seminary. Its pastor is the Rev. Dr. 
Walter Duncan Buchanan, who main- 
tains full church activities during the sum- 
mer school session and personally extends 
his welcome to the thousands of summer 
students in his neighborhood. Dr. Buch- 
anan as a militant fundamentalist preaches 
in the orthodox tradition of Christ and 
the Bible to his student congregation each 
week. Naturally, he finds much to be de- 
sired in the Union graduates who seek ad- 
mission to the New York presbytery. 
With eight colleagues he has just issued 
a public protest to presbytery against 
the report of the standing committee on 
examinations of candidates in admitting 
the Rev. Westwood Wallace, a Union 
graduate, and Congregational minister, on 
the ground that the candidate was not 
clear on the virgin birth and other doc- 

trines. 





* > * 


Vacation 
Bible Schools 

Vacation Bible schools opened up the 
second week in July a month’s activities 
in the metropolitan district. About 225 
schools have reported to the Greater New 
York federation of churches. As a rule, 
each church provides its own equipment 
with paid and volunteer workers to con- 
duct classes in craftwork, memory drill, 
hymn singing, Bible study and worship. 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Pioneer Days in Arkansas, by S. H. Chester. 
Presbyterian Comm. of Publication, Richmond, 
Va., $.50. 

The Life of Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, by Suresh 
Chunder Bose. Nababinhan Trust, 28 New 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta, $.50 

Jack Kelso, a Dramatic Poem, by Edgar Lee Mas 
ters. Appleton, $2.50. 

The Man of Galilee, by Ward Russell. 
Truth Pub. Co., Lexington, Ky. 

And Was Made Man, an Introduction to the Study 
of the Gospels, by Leonard Hodgson. Longmans. 

Seven Days Whipping, by John Biggs, Jr. Scrib 
ner’s, $2.00. 

Christianity and the Natives of South Africa, by 
J. Dexter Taylor. Lovedale Institution Press, 
8/- 

An Introduction to Social Work, by John O'Grady. 
Century, $2.50. 

Social Progress, by Joyce O. 
$4.00. 

The Romanesque Lyric from Petronius to the Cam- 
bridge Songs, by Philip Schuyler Allen, with 
renderings into English verse by Howard Mum- 
ford Jones. Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
$4.50. 

The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Merejkowski. Modern Library, $.95. 
State and Federal Corrupt-Practices Legislation, by 
Earl R. Sikes. Duke University Press, $3.00. 
Death in the Dusk, by Virgil Markham. Knopf, 

$2.50. 

“Of Them He Chose Twelve,” by Clarence Ed- 
ward Macartney. Dorrance, $1.50. 

The Preparation of Stewart Burton Nichols, by 
Martha S. Nichols. Grafton Press. 

Pantomimes and Pageants for Pulpit Use, by Roy 
L. Smith. F. M. Barton Co. 

The War Debts, an American View, 
Dexter and John Hunter Sedgwick. 
$1.50. 

Apron Strings, by May Freud Dickenson. Macau- 


lay, $2.00. 
Rusty Ruston, by Marian Hurd McNeely. Long- 
by James H. 


Press of 


Hertzler. Century, 


Dmitri 


by Philip 
Macmillan, 


mans, $2.00. 
Old Faith and New Knowledge, 
Snowden. Harper, $2.50. 
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The past two or three—or four 


significant religious 


Looking Backwar 


over three years of religious book publication 


years have constituted an epoch in the publication of 
or near-religious books. 


During that period a number of pub- 


lishers which had heretofore confined their efforts to the making of secular books, 


have entered the religious field. 


more widely distributed 


. It can truthfully be said that during the past three 
years more important books of a broadly religious character have been put out 


and 


than in any other similar period. For the benefit of our 


readers we have here gathered together 70 of the “mountain-peak” volumes of the 


past three years. 


Great Books of a General Character 
but of Religious Significance 


The Story of Philosophy: Durant ($5) 

The Nature of the World and of Man: 16 Scientists ($5) 
Creation by Evolution: 24 Scientists ($5) 

Science and the Modern World: Whitehead ($3) 

The Stream of History: Parsons ($5) 


Books on Modern Religion 


Reality: Streeter ($2.50) 

Science, Religion and Reality: Balfour, Inge, 12 Scientists ($2.50) 
Religion in the Making: Whitehead ($1.50) 

Science and Religion: Thomson ($2) 

Contributions of Science to Religion: Mathews ($3) 
Landmarks in Struggie of Science and Religion: Simpson ($2) 
Adventurous Religiun: Fosdick ($2) 

Religious Experience and Scientific Method: Wieman ($2.25) 
Wrestle of Religion With Truth: Wieman ($2.50) 

Religion and the Rise of Capitalism: Tawney ($3.50) 

The New Man and the Divine Society: Roberts ($1.75) 

The Impatience of a Parson: Sheppard ($2) 

Does Civilization Need Religion: Niebuhr ($2) 

Christ at the Round Table: Jones ($1.50) 

Present Day Dilemmas in Religion: Gilkey ($1.50) 

The Church in the World: Inge ($2) 

Beliefs That Matter: Brown ($2.75) 

Religious Thought in Last Quarter Century: G. B. Smith, ed. ($3) 
The New Reformation: Pupin ($2.50) 

Should Such a Faith Offend: Barnes ($3) 

Religion and Modern Life: Harvard U. Lectures ($2.50) 

The Faith of Modernism: Mathews ($1.50) 

Christianity and Progress: Fosdick ($1) 

Reality in Worship: Sperry ($2.50) 

Shoddy: Brummutt ($2) 


Books on Jesus 


Jesus: Man of Genius, Murry ($2.50) 

Jesus and Our Generation: Gilkey ($2) 

St. Paul's Life of Christ: Griffith ($2) 

Our Asiatic Christ: Joseph ($1.25) 
Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus: Robertson ($2) 
Jesus: A New Biography: Case ($3) 

The Son of Man: Ludwig ($3) 

Five Portraits of Jesus: Clow ($2) 

The Aim of Jesus Christ: Cooley ($2) 

The Christ of the Indian Road: Jones ($1) 


Books on Paul 


Paul of Tarsus: Glover ($2) 
The Character of Paul: Jefferson ($2.25) 
The Heresy of Antioch: Norwood ($2.50) 


For your own information, check the books of this list that you've read, then 
select two or three you haven't had for your summer reading. 


Modern Bible Translations, ete. 


Moffatt's Bible ($3.50) 

The Old Testament: An American Translation: 
J. M. P. Smith, ed. ($5) 

Goodspeed’s New Testament ($1) 

Preaching Values in New Testament: Luccock ($2) 

The Modern Use of the Bible: Fosdick (90c) 

The New Testament Today: Scott ($1) 


Books on God 


My Belief in God: 19 Leaders ($2.50) 
The Christlike God: McConnell ($1.75) 
The Great Partnership: MacCallum ($2) 


Books on International Affairs 


The Outlawry of War: Morrison ($3) 
New Challenges to Faith: Eddy ($1.50) 
What and Why in China: Hutchinson ($1.00) 


Books of Inspirational Character 


Creative Prayer: Herman ($2) 

The Secret Garden of the Soul: Herman ($2) 

The Touch of God: Herman ($1.50) 

A Book of Modern Prayers: McComb ($1.50) 
World's Great Religious Poetry: Hill ($2) 
Quotable Poems: Clark-Gillespie ($2.50) ~ 

Life of Prayer in World of Science: Brown ($2.25) 


Books on (and of) Preaching 


What to Preach: Coffin ($2) 

Preaching in Theory and Practice: McComb ($2) 

The American Pulpit: 25 American Preachers ($2.50) 

Best Sermons, 1927: J. F. Newton, ed. ($2.50) 

If 1 Had Only One Sermon to Preach: 25 Preachers ($2.50) 
God and the Golden Rule (sermons): Newton ($2) 

The Religion of the Spirit (sermons): Tittle ($2) 


Miscellaneous Books 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine: Fosdick ($2.50) 
This Believing World (World Religions): Browne ($3.50) 
Catholicism and the American Mind: Garrison ($2.50) 





And here are three new books we recom- 
mend. 

All are reviewed in this issue. 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism. Bernard Shaw ($3) 


The Eternal Spirit in the Daily Round. 
Doan ($2) 


The Idea of Social Justice. C. W. Pitkin ($3.50) 
(We pay postage) 


Frank C. 




















